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An editorial 


In these days when the Malthusian multi- 
plication of reading matter threatens to en- 
gulf the intellectual world, the progenitors 
of a new journal should put forward some 
excellent reasons for adding to what seems 
like an overpopulated universe. We would 
not, indeed, be so rash as to add to the 
number of journals, did we not believe that 
a niche exists in the present scene for a new 
species, which might be named in Linnean 
terms Interdisciplinaris internationalis. The 
reasons which have led us into this enter- 
prise may be summed up in two proposi- 
tions. The first is that by far the most im- 
portant practical problem facing the human 
race today is that of international relations 
—more specifically, the prevention of global 
war. The second is that if intellectual prog- 
ress is to be made in this area, the study of 
international relations must be made an in- 
terdisciplinary enterprise, drawing its dis- 
course from all the social sciences, and even 
further. 

Up to now the study of international re- 
lations has, on the whole, been the preserve 
of historians and political scientists and of 
such professionals as lawyers, merchants, 
diplomatists, and military men. We do not 
wish in any way to depreciate the work 
which has been done in these disciplines, 
and our hope is to complement this work 


r rather than to compete with it, utilizing es- 


pecially the ideas of sociologists, psycholo- 


gists, educators, and pioneers of behavioral 
science. Historical study is a basic raw ma- 
terial for all the social sciences. There is no 
substitute for painstaking research and doc- 
umentary evidence or for the careful de- 
scription of institutions and events. Spe- 
cialized studies in international law, inter- 
national economics, diplomacy, and military 
affairs also are important for the practition- 
ers and for the insight emerging from the 
close contact of practitioners with events. 
If we were satisfied with the present state 
of knowledge, however, or even with pres- 
ent methods of inquiry, there would be no 
excuse for this journal. There are excellent 
outlets for what might be called—without 
prejudice—“traditional” work in this field. 
There is no particular need to add to them, 
nor can we claim any special competence 
in this area. Our main concern is to stimu- 
late a new approach, especially in the direc- 
tion of the formulation and testing of the- - 
oretical models related to the central prob- 
lem. We are interested also in the improve- 
ment of the information processes in this 
area through quantification, index numbers, 
or any other means. 

Our belief in the fruitfulness of an inter- 
disciplinary approach in this area is based 
on the conviction that the behavior and in- 
teractions of nations are not an isolated and 
self-contained area of empirical material but 
part of a much wider field of behavior and 
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interaction. Studies and theoretical models 
in any part of this wide field may have im- 
portant application in other parts. We may 
take as a single example the study of con- 
flict, which is perhaps the key concept in 
international relations. Conflict is a phe- 
nomenon which is studied in many different 
fields: by sociologists, by psychologists, by 
psychiatrists, by economists, and by politi- 
cal scientists. It occurs in many different 
situations: among members of a family, be- 
tween labor and management, between po- 
litical parties, and even within a single 
mind, as well as among nations. Many of 
the patterns and processes which character- 
ize conflict in one area also characterize it 
in others. Negotiation and mediation go on 
in labor disputes as well as in international 
relations. Price wars and domestic quarrels 
have much the pattern of an arms race. 
Frustration breeds aggression both in the 
individual and in the state. The jurisdiction- 
al problems of labor unions and the territo- 
rial disputes of states are not dissimilar. It is 
not too much to claim that out of the con- 
tributions of many fields a general theory 
of conflict is emerging. The isolation of 
these various fields, however, has prevented 
the building of these contributions into an 
integrated whole. 

One of the most difficult questions which 
the editorial board had to face was the 
name of the journal. The present name was 
finally selected after much discussion be- 
cause of the feeling that, in spite of a cer- 
tain possible clumsiness, it best expressed 
the central theme of the enterprise. We are 
all interested in peace; “peace” is a word 
too much abused in our day, however, and 
does not quite convey the center of our in- 
terest. It is clear as we look over the human 
experience that there are some conflicts 
which are fruitful and some which are not— 
some conflict processes which lead to reso- 
lution and integration, some which lead to 
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disintegration and disaster. We have a prac- 
tical as well as a theoretical end in view. 
Although we believe that the pursuit of 
knowledge for its own sake is essential for 
the orderly and secure growth of knowledge, 
we are also not indifferent to its practical 
uses. We prefer peace to war and the crea- 
tive conflicts that move toward resolution to 
uncreative conflicts which lead to mental 
breakdown in the individual, disintegration 
in the family, disruption of the organization, 
factionalism in the political unit, and mass 
destruction of life and property on the inter- 
national scale. Hence we take not merely 
conflict but conflict resolution as our focus 
of interest. Our subtitle, in turn, reflects the 
empirical area which seems to us to de- 
mand the most attention. We welcome in- 
sights, theoretical models, and confirmatory 
tests from all spheres of conflict resolution; 
for we believe that only as all such areas 
are drawn on, can we devise an intellectual 
engine of sufficient power to move the great- 
est problem of our time—the prevention of 
war. This same engine will move us toward 
greater knowledge and greater power in all 
areas of conflict—in the personality, in the 
home, in industrial relations, and so on. 
These, however, we regard as less urgent 
than the problem of war. Personality con- 


flict, domestic conflict, and industrial con- | 


flict threaten us with inconvenience, with 
distress, with losses. War threatens us with 
irretrievable disaster. 

In the last twenty-five or fifty years the 
various social sciences have developed many 


new methods for advancing knowledge. It — 


is our belief that these new methods have | 
not been sufficiently applied to the problem | 


of war. By the publication of this journal 
we hope to encourage research in this area. 
By opening up a new outlet for publication, 
we hope to attract research into this chan- 
nel. If, as a result, there is an increase in 
knowledge in this area, however humble, 
we shall consider our efforts amply justified. 
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The value for conflict resolution of a 


general discipline of international relations 


QUINCY WRIGHT 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 


Forms and Causes of Conflict 


“Conflict” is a term of broad connotation 
with applications in the physical, biological, 
philosophical, and social worlds. Conflicts 
of material bodies and of animals of the 
same or different species, as well as con- 
flicts of ideological, philosophical, or reli- 
gious systems, may all provide approaches 
to the study of conflict between persons or 
social groups. The latter type of conflict, 
however, is the central interest in the study 
of “Conflict Resolution”; and, of all such 
conflicts, international conflict, often result- 
ing in war, is (1) the most dangerous to 
mankind; (2) the most typical of social 
conflicts; (3) the most comprehensive of all 


_ other forms of conflict; and (4) the most 


thoroughly examined in the literature deal- 
ing with conflict. 

That international conflict in the age of 
nuclear fission and fusion is dangerous to 
all men and to all societies few will question. 
War has always been a peril to human hap- 
piness, though it has sometimes facilitated 
progress. Today general war with modern 
instruments would be a catastrophe with 


| few, if any, mitigations.1 There can be little 


doubt of the tendency of international con- 
flict to generate war and, as Clausewitz 
pointed out, for wars to spread and to be- 
come absolute or total (3, 15, 16). The 
peaceful coexistence of inconsistent eco- 


nomic, political, social, and ideological sys- 
tems becomes increasingly difficult to main- 
tain as the world shrinks and as the rate of 
shrinkage accelerates. Such inconsistencies 
seen to demand resolution, and efforts at 
resolution breed conflicts, which in turn in- 
crease tension and the probability of war, 
especially if efforts are made to effect such 
resolution as rapidly as the accelerating rate 
of historic change seems to make necessary 
(16). 

Social conflict has been attributed to the 
effort of social entities to maintain autono- 
my. This self-centeredness or hybris, seek- 
ing to bend the world to the purposes of 
the individual or group, thereby identifying 
those purposes with the will of God, has 
been called by Toynbee the “cardinal sin,” 
though he recognizes that the struggle for 
survival, of which it is an implication, is the 
essence of life itself (11). Karl Deutsch ex- - 
plains this source of social conflict as the 
practice of giving weight to external com- 
munications only after they have been ap- 
praised by the internal communications sys- 


1 President Eisenhower said in 1955: “There 
is no longer any alternative to peace”; and nine 
eminent scientists led by Bertrand Russell and 
Albert Einstein declared in the same year: “All 
equally are in peril, and, if the peril is under- 
stood, there is hope that they may collectively 
avert it.” 





tem, relating the values and drives which 
constitute the individuality of the organism 
or society. In such appraisal, he writes, there 
is “a propensity to prefer self-reference sym- 
bols to information from the outside world” 
(5), often resulting in disaster for the entity? 
(15). Yet, without some such preference, 
there is no autonomy and no life. The an- 
tinomy between the effort to do what is 
right according to the conscience of the 
ruler, the culture of the society, the law of 
the state, or the interests of the people and 
to do what is necessary according to infor- 
mation available concerning the power and 
policies of other states, the opinions of other 
societies, the universal law of nations, or the 
general interests of mankind fills the “real- 
ist” school of international politics? with 
profound pessimism. To do what is right 
according to internal symbols, dispositions, 
and communications—that is, to preserve 
autonomy, independence, or sovereignty— 
may be to commit suicide. Deutsch notes 
that religious insight suggests a modera- 
tion of autonomy and self-interest by con- 
sideration of the interests of others and of 
the society of which all are members, exem- 
plifying the virtues of humility, faith, rever- 
ence, and love, but only, according to Toyn- 
bee, at the expense of suffering, thus saving 
one’s life by losing it* (5, 11). 

Though autonomy may be at the heart of 





2 Lasswell (in 8) writes: “Social conflict re- 
sults from the conscious pursuit of exclusive 
values.” 


8 Such as Machiavelli, Schopenhauer, Oswald 
Spengler, Reinhold Niebuhr, Hans Morgenthau. 


4 David Riesman has contrasted the “inner di- 
rection” of conscience with the “other direc- 
tion” of public opinion (10), the latter tend- 
ing to develop as social change becomes rapid. 
For evidence that foreign policy tends to respond 
more to external pressures upon, than to the in- 
ternal constitution of, states, as the world shrinks, 
see reference 15. 
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all social conflict, it can be most easily stud- 
ied in international conflicts, both because 
the sovereign states are, par excellence, the 
social entities seeking autonomy (13) and 
because in the sovereign state the decision- 
making process is most open to observation, 
at least if the government is constitutional 
and democratic. 

Conflict, as noted, may be physical, bio- 
logical, or philosophical, as well as social. 
International conflicts may exhibit all these 
characteristics. War is fought on the mili- 
tary, economic, propaganda, legal, and po- 
litical fronts. Armies, like physical entities 
moving toward one another, seek to occupy 
the same place at the same time, each at- 
tempting to annihilate or capture the other. 
Generals, like game players, seek to devise 
and carry out strategies which will outcal- 
culate the enemy’s responses with a mini- 
mum of cost and risk of defeat and a maxi- 
mum probability of victory. Governments 
seek to control economic goods and services 
in order to starve or bankrupt the enemy 
and to provide essential materials for them- 
selves. They communicate symbols to the 
home population, to neutrals, and to ene- 
mies, each government seeking to convince 
all that its ideals, goals, and values are right 
and the enemy’s wrong and that in any case 
it is going to win and the enemy to lose. On 
the legal front, each government argues in 


‘ the court of world opinion the rightness and 


justice of its cause and conduct, and the vi- 
olations of international law by the enemy. 
On the political front, diplomats of each 


PRit032 


side seek to induce neutral governments to | 
be benevolent or to participate on their side — 


and to induce the enemy to abandon its 
futile efforts. Thus analogies from every 
form of conflict—party politics, industrial 
strife, litigation, revolution, insurrection, 
prize fights, football, and chess—can throw 
light on the subject of international conflict. 
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The study of war can contribute to the 
study of all forms of conflict (15, 16). 
From the point of view of developing a 
science of conflict resolution, international 
conflict is especially important: because it 
has been so widely studied. A unified disci- 
pline of international relations is only be- 
ginning to emerge, but its components—in- 
ternational politics and diplomacy, interna- 


recognized goals, such as those stated in the 
United Nations Charter and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. It would dif- 
fer from the particular international disci- 
plines in that it would not limit itself to a 
particular method, to a particular body of 
data, or to the needs of a particular profes- 
sion. Such a comprehensive discipline, both 
universal and interdisciplinary, in order to 


al. tional law, international organization, inter- avoid the character of an encyclopedia or of 
se national economics, the art of war, interna- a diffuse eclecticism, would, however, have 
li- tional communications and propaganda, and _— to be developed from a definite point of 
0- international education—are well-established view or frame of reference for organizing 
ies disciplines, each with a voluminous litera- data and methods. That point of view might 
py ture which gives special emphasis to the __ be theoretical, seeking a conceptualized de- 
at- causes and methods of solution of interna- scription and history of international rela- 
er. tional conflicts. The disciplines of political tions by locating governments and peoples 
ise geography, political demography, interna- in a multidimensional field defined by geo- 
al- tional ethics, and the technology, sociology, graphic and analytical co-ordinates. 

ni- and psychology of international relations are Scrutiny of the location of states in the 
ixi- less centered on the problem of conflict; but geographic field, with indication of the 
nts each seeks to conceptualize the field of in- _ ‘Tansportation and communication distances 


and the barriers, natural and artificial, be- 
tween them, would suggest the relative fre- 
quencies of controversy and the relative 
vulnerabilities to attack and, consequently, 


ternational relations utilizing a particular 
my body of data, so that both conflict and co- 
operation among states can be better under- 


the stood (18). 


ne- The extensiveness of this literature and its the probability of ; conflict to be exp ected 
ee ar ‘ within different pairs of states. The relative 

nce division into disciplines, each developing a Pale : 

cht _ : ; ; permanence of boundaries in past history; 

& special point of view or concentrating upon 


the abundance of trade across them; the dis- 
tribution of resources and population and of 
forms of culture, economy, and polity at a 
given moment could also be indicated, sug- 
gesting the “natural” boundaries of states 


“ase a particular type of data, make synthesis a 
desideratum for the study of conflict resolu- 
$ in tion, because that subject cuts across all the 
and disciplines (18). 


 Vi- m~ . 

my. | A Discipline of International and the probability of conflict through at 
Sliethene tempts to modify “unnatural” boundaries. 

pach The directions of movement in time in the 

s to A unified discipline of international rela- ¢.44 gould be illustrated by the study of 

side __ tions would differ from the study of the de- trends of change in these vesiebies (18). 

) its cision-making process or the foreign policy 


The relations among the strategic, ideologi- 


very | of particular states in that it would be uni- qj, political, psychological, and other as- 








trial | versal in scope. It would seek to formulate pects of “distance” between states and 
tion, | propositions of predictive value for the among rates of change in these variables 
prow | world as a whole and propositions of control might, with proper analysis, suggest with 
flict. | value useful for realizing the most widely greater precision the probability of co-op- 
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eration or conflict between the members of 
each pair of states (15). 

By locating states in an analytical field 
defined by co-ordinates, each indicating an 
aspect of capability or of value, the political 
orientation and long-run goals of states could 
be indicated (18). The relation between the 
location of the government, the constitution, 
the culture, and the people of each state in 
the field might suggest the probable direc- 
tion of movement through time of each state 
in the field, on the assumption that in de- 
mocracies the opinion of the people draws 
the government toward itself, while in an- 
archies the reverse is true. Scrutiny of this 
field might suggest the policies and actions 
of governments to be anticipated from these 
changing relations, as well as the changes 
in the character of the field as a whole, de- 
fined by those relations, whether toward 
some sort of order or toward anarchy (18). 

Such a field analysis, providing the basis 
for synthesizing the characteristics and tend- 
encies of each state, for comparing the re- 
lations between the members of different 
pairs of states, and for appraising trends of 
change in the state of international relations 
as a whole, might suggest general conditions 
and special circumstances breeding conflict 
and might even throw light on the nature 
and type of intervention likely to influence 
the course of conflict toward peace or war. 

A general discipline of international rela- 
tions might also adopt a practical point of 
view, seeking formulations for realizing the 
most generally accepted values, such as in- 
ternational peace with justice, national self- 
determination with international stability, 
human freedom with order, general pros- 
perity with equal opportunities. If these 
values are all treated as absolute goals, they 
tend to conflict with one another. Efforts to 
realize national conceptions of justice and 
to maintain self-determination or autonomy 


are likely to disrupt peace and stability. The 
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reconciliation of individual freedom, nation- 
al independence, and social order, which has 
been the dominant problem of national gov- 
ernments, is no less a problem when trans- 
ported to the international order. Rising 
prosperity tends to augment disparities be- 
tween the rich and the poor in each state, 
and also between rich states and poor states, 
tending, in practice, toward inequality of 
opportunity. The problem, .in dealing with 
these values, is therefore one of balance 
rather than of establishing and maintaining 
a hierarchy of means and ends. Measure- 
ment is therefore the essence of the problem. 
Formulas and models stating the relations 
of relevant variables and statistical series 
indicating the fluctuations of these variables 
in time and space might serve as guides to 
national foreign policy and international 
regulatory action designed to achieve bal- 
anced progress toward all these goals. Such 
materials should be the content of a disci- 
pline of international relations from the 
practical point of view (4). 


Conflict Resolution and a Discipline 
of International Relations 


The resolution of international conflicts — 


can proceed through the continuous regula- 
tion of international relations by national 
governments or international agencies so as 
to prevent tensions from arising and aggra- 
vating disputes and situations among na- 
tions. Such resolution can also proceed 
through the application of appropriate 
methods of negotiation, inquiry, mediation, 
conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, 
utilization of regional agencies, or resort to 
the United Nations for recommendation and 
the co-ordination of measures to prevent 
aggression. A unified discipline of interna- 
tional relations would assist in both these 
types of activity (17). Such a discipline 


would also provide a basis for evaluating | 


the applicability of any of the special disci- 
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plines of international relations to a given 
dispute or situation, and it would further- 
more provide a basis for more specialized 
study of international conflict, whether 
treated as a function of the entire field of 
international relations, as a function of the 
relations of the states in a particular situa- 
tion or controversy, as a function of the 
properties or characteristics of each govern- 
ment or nation involved in the situation, or 
as a function of the procedures or policies 
adopted to deal with a particular conflict 
situation. 

This is not the place to elaborate further 
the possible approaches to the development 
of such a discipline. The present writer has 
attempted to do so in his volumes entitled 
A Study of War and The Study of Interna- 
tional Relations and in his essay entitled 
“Criteria for Judging the Relevance of Re- 
searches on the Problem of Peace.” The ris- 
ing interest in education on international 
affairs has stimulated many writers and or- 
ganizations to study the development of 
such a discipline. Attention may be called 
to the studies by Sir Alfred Zimmern (19, 
20), S. H. Bailey (1, 2), Edith Ware (12), 
Charies A. W. Manning (9), Grayson Kirk 
(7), Geoffrey Goodwin (6), Howard Wil- 
son (14), and others under the stimulus of 
the Institute of International Intellectual 
Cooperation, UNESCO, the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, the New 
York Council on Foreign Relations, and the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs (18). 
Approaches to such a discipline through the 
medium of history have been attempted by 
Arnold J. Toynbee in his Study of History; 
by James T. Shotwell in The Economic and 
Social History of the World War, which he 
edited; and by the UNESCO Commission 
on a World History. Many of the papers 
presented at various sessions of the Confer- 
ence on Science, Philosophy, and Religion 
have thrown light on the problem of creat- 


ing such a discipline. It is to be anticipated 
that Conflict Resolution will, in successive 
numbers, contribute to the development of 
such a discipline and that, in turn, the de- 
veloping discipline will contribute to the 
just and peaceful resolution of international 
conflicts. 
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Military elites and the study of war 


MORRIS JANOWITZ 
University of Michigan 


Can war and war-making be seen as a 
special case of a general theory of social 
conflict? General theories of social conflict 
attempt to encompass forms as diverse as 
family, community, ethnic, and class conflict 
(1, 3, 10). Clearly, the understanding of 
war would be a crucial test of any general 
theory of social conflict.1 Despite aspirations 
for generalized explanations of social con- 
flicts, social scientists cannot overlook the 
highly distinctive aspects of war as a proc- 
ess of social change. 

First, as of the second half of the twen- 
tieth century, wars are “unique” forms of 
social conflicts because they are waged only 
by nation-states. War implies social conflict 
between nation-states with their ideologies 
for legitimizing the use of violence in the 
national interest. The nation-state is a terri- 
torially based social system which monop- 
olizes the use of the instruments of violence 
for both internal and external objectives. 
This is not to exclude from consideration 
armed conflict between established “impe- 
rial” nation-states and revolutionary political 
groups seeking to establish new and inde- 
pendent nation-states. In the last two dec- 
ades important political movements of na- 
tional independence have been able to arm 


1 See Wright (13), esp. chap. xvi, “Scientific 
Method and the Study of War.” 


themselves. In the process of expelling im- 


‘perial powers, these revolutionary political 


movements only create new nation-states 
which become potential and actual war- 
makers. 

Second, war is differentiated from other 
forms of social conflict because war-making 
relies on a highly professionalized and spe- 
cialized occupation, the professional soldier. 
By contrast, for example, conflict in the 
family, in community affairs, and even in 
wide aspects of economic relations involves 
no or little specialization of personnel. In 
these arenas the personnel are the same in 
conflict and in non-conflict situations. Nev- 
ertheless, in most nation-states—totalitarian 
and democratic — the decision to threaten 
war or to make war involves “politicians” 
and “civilian” leaders with broad manip- 
ulative skills and not primarily the military 
professionals. Regardless of the political 
power of the military elite, the classical 
forms of absolute military dictatorship are 
not applicable to a modern mass-industrial- 
ized social structure. 

Third, the transition from peace to war 
and from war to peace is determined by a 
calculus which cannot be found in other 
types of social conflict. The essential calcu- 
lus of war-making does not rest on the pos- 
tulate that any prolongation of peace will 
increase the probabilities for the further 
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prolongation of peace. On the contrary, giv- 
en the dynamics of the traditional arms 
race, the prolongation of peace brings with 
it increased uncertainty about the enemy’s 
war-making potential and therefore may in- 
crease the probability of war in order to 
maintain existing advantages (6). In other 
forms of social conflict, social inertia and 
the postponement of decisions may contrib- 
ute to the non-violent resolution of conflict 
and differences. 

In the language of social science, simple 
equilibrium models are difficult to apply to 
the process of war-making.” Instead, a proc- 
ess or developmental analysis which high- 
lights the voluntaristic efforts and calcula- 
tions of the elites within each nation-state 
is more appropriate. These considerations 
lead to the analysis of the organization of 
political and military elites as a crucial 
mechanism in the analysis of war and war- 
making. 

Is it possible to identify different models 
of political-military elite organization—mod- 
els which are reflective of different social 
structures? Can the consequences of the vast 
technological developments in war-making 
on the organization of elites be traced out, 
in order to infer emerging trends? Can im- 
portant uniformities in the motivational and 
ideological components of differing political 
and military elites be established? 


Models of Political-Military Elites 


Four models of political-military elites 
can be identified—aristocratic, democratic, 
totalitarian, and garrison state. For a base 
line, it seems appropriate to speak of the 
aristocratic model of political-military elite 
structure. The aristocratic model is a com- 
posite estimate of western European powers 
before industrialism began to have its full 


2 For a discussion of equilibrium models and 
social change see Moore (9). 
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impact (12). In the aristocratic model, civil- 
ian and military elites are socially and func- 
tionally integrated. The narrow base of re- 
cruitment for both elites and a relatively 
monolithic power structure provide the civil- 
ian elite with a method of “subjective con- 
trol” of the military (4). 

There is a rigorous hierarchy in the aris- 
tocratic model which delineates both the 
source of authority and the prestige of any 
member of the military elite. The low spe- 
cialization of the military profession makes 
it possible for the political elite to supply 
the bulk of the necessary leadership for the 
military establishment. The classical pattern 
is the aristocratic family which supplies one 
son to politics and one to the military. Birth, 
family connections, and common ideology 
insure that the military will embody the 
ideology of the dominant groups in society. 
Political control is civilian control only be- 
cause there is an identity of interest between 
aristocratic and military groups. The mili- 
tary is responsible because it is a part of 
the government. The officer fights because 
he feels that he is issuing the orders. 

In contrast to the aristocratic model stands 
the democratic one. Under the democratic 
model the civilian and military elites are 
sharply differentiated. The civilian political 
elites exercise control over the military 


through a formal set of rules. These rules | 


specify the functions of the military and the 
conditions under which the military may 
exercise its power. The military are profes- 
sionals in the employ of the state. They are 
a small group, and their careers are distinct 
from the civilian careers. In fact, being a 
professional soldier is incompatible with any 
other significant social or political role. The 
military leaders obey the government not 
because they believe in the goals of the war 
but because it is their duty and their profes- 
sion to fight. Professional ethics as well as 
democratic parliamentary institutions guar- 
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antee civilian political supremacy. The offi- 
cer fights because of his career commitment. 

The democratic model is not a historical 
reality but rather an objective of political 
policy. Elements of the democratic model 
have been achieved only in certain Western 
industrialized countries, since it requires ex- 
tremely viable parliamentary institutions and 
broad social consensus about the ends of 
government. The democratic model as- 
sumes that military leaders can be effective- 
ly motivated by professional ethics alone, 
and this is most difficult. Paradoxically 
enough, certain types of officers with aristo- 
cratic background have made important 
contributions to the development of the 
democratic model. 

In the absence of a development toward 
the democratic model, the totalitarian mod- 
el tends to replace the aristocratic one (11). 
The totalitarian model, as it developed in 
Germany, in Russia, and to a lesser degree in 
Italy, rests on a form of subjective control, 
as did the older aristocratic model. But the 
subjective control of the totalitarian model 
arises not from any natural or social unity 
of the political and military elites. On the 
contrary, a revolutionary political elite of 
relatively low social status and based on a 
mass authoritarian political party fashions a 
new type of control of the military elite. 
The revolutionary elite, bedecked with para- 
military symbols and yet forced into tem- 
porary alliance with older military profes- 
sionals, is dedicated to reconstituting the 
military elites. Subjective control of the to- 
talitarian variety is enforced by the secret 
police, by infiltrating party members into 
the military hierarchy, by arming its own 
military units, and by controlling the system 
of officer selection. Under subjective control 
of the totalitarian variety the organizational 
independence of the professional military is 
destroyed. The officer fights because he has 
no alternative.® 


The garrison-state model, as offered by 
Professor Harold D. Lasswell, is the weak- 
ening of civil supremacy which can arise 
even out of an effective democratic structure 
(7). While the end result of the garrison 
state approximates aspects of the totalitarian 
model, the garrison state has a different nat- 
ural history. It is, however, not the direct 
domination of politics by the military. Since 
modern industrial nations cannot be ruled 
merely by the political domination of a 
single small leadership bloc, the garrison 
state is not a throwback to a military dic- 
tatorship. It is the end result of the ascent 
to power of the military elite under condi- 
tions of prolonged international tension. In- 
ternal freedom is hampered, and the prep- 
aration for war becomes overriding. The 
garrison state is a new pattern of coalition 
in which military groups directly and in- 
directly wield unprecedented amounts of 
political and administrative power. The mil- 
itary retain their organizational independ- 
ence, provided that they make appropriate 
alliances with civil political factions. The 
officer fights for national survival and glory. 

It cannot be assumed that all forms of 
militarism involve “designed militarism.” 
“Designed militarism’—the type identified 
with Prussian militarism—involves the mod- 
ification and destruction of civilian institu- 
tions by military leaders acting directly and 
premeditatedly through the state and other 
institutions. Equally significant and more. 
likely to account for crucial aspects of the 
garrison state, as well as for contemporary 
American problems, is “unanticipated mili- 


western Europe is not the same as the survival 
of feudal-like military dictatorship still found in 
parts of South America, in which a military junta 
directly dominates civilian military life. The 
Perén model was a strange combination of the 
old-style military dictatorship plus the newer de- 
vices of the totalitarian model. 
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tarism.” “Unanticipated militarism” devel- 
ops from a lack of effective traditions and 
practices for controlling the military estab- 
lishment, as well as from a failure of civilian 
political leaders to act relevantly and con- 
sistently. Under such circumstances a vacu- 
um is created which not only encourages an 
extension of the tasks and power of military 
leaderships but actually forces such trends. 

The threats to the democratic model can- 
not be meaningfully analyzed merely from 
the point of view of “designed militarism.” 
“Designed militarism” emphasizes the im- 
pact of military leadership on the civil social 
structure. “Unanticipated militarism” re- 
quires an analysis of the manner in which 
the military profession responds and reacts 
to the developments in civilian society. The 
technology of war, which is the advanced 
technology of civilian society, lies at the 
root and sets the preconditions in the trends 
toward “unanticipated militarism.” 


Consequences of Technological 
Trends 


The long-term technological development 
of war and war-making required the profes- 
sionalization of the military elite. Such tech- 
nological developments were compatible 
with the democratic model of political-mili- 
tary elites, since this model rests on the dif- 
ferentiation of the functions of politicians 
and soldiers. However, the current contin- 
uous advance in the technology of war be- 
gins to weaken the possibility of the demo- 
cratic elite model. 

The vast proliferation of the military 
establishments of the major industrialized 
nations is a direct consequence of the con- 
tinuous development of the technology of 
warfare. The “permanent” character of these 
vast military establishments is linked to the 
“permanent” threat of war. It is well recog- 
nized that under these conditions the tasks 
which military leaders perform tend to 
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widen. Their technological knowledge, their 
direct and indirect power, and their height- 
ened prestige result in their entrance, of ne- 
cessity, into arenas which have in the recent 
past been preserved for civilian and profes- 
sional politicians. The result is the tremen- 
dous stress on the traditional assumptions 
about the effectiveness of the democratic 
model for regulating political-military rela- 
tions. The need that political leaders have 
for active advice from professional soldiers 
about the strategic implications of techno- 
logical change serves only to complicate the 
task of redefining spheres of competence and 
responsibility. Totalitarian, as well as demo- 
cratic, nations are faced with these prob- 
lems. 

The impact of the technological develop- 
ment of warfare over the last half-century 
leads to a series of propositions about social 
change: 

A larger percentage of the national in- 
come of modern states is spent for the prep- 
aration, executing, and repair of the conse- 
quences of war. 

There is more nearly total popular in- 
volvement in the consequences of war and 
war policy, since the military establishment 
is responsible for the distribution of a larger 
share of civilian values and since the de- 
structiveness of war has increased asymp- 
totically. 

The monopolization of legal armed vio- 
lence held by the military has increased so 
greatly that the task of suppressing internal 
violence has declined, as compared with the 
external tasks of the national security (2). 

The rate of technological change has be- 
come accelerated, and a wider diversity of 
skill is required to maintain the military 
establishment. 

The previous periodic character of the 
military establishment (rapid expansion, 
rapid dismantlement) has given way to a 
more permanent maintenance or expansion. 
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The permanent character of the military 
establishment has removed one important 
source of political-military conflict, i.e., the 
civilian tendency to abandon the military 
establishment after a war. Instead, because 
of the high rate of technological change, in- 
ternal conflicts between segments of the 
military elite have been multiplied. 

The diversification and specialization of 
military technology have lengthened the 
time of formal training required to acquire 
mastery of military technology, with the re- 
sult that the temporary citizen army will 
become less important and a completely 
professional army more vital. 

The complexity of the machinery of war- 
fare and the requirements for research, de- 
velopment, and technical maintenance tend 
to weaken the organization line between the 
military and the non-military. 

Because of these technological and large- 
scale administrative developments, civilian 
society as well as the military establishment 
is undergoing basic transformation. The con- 
temporary tension in political-military or- 
ganization within the major industrialized 
powers has a common basis to the degree 
that the technological requirements of war 
are highly universal. Yet the differences in 
the amount or character of political power 
exercised by military leaders and the meth- 
ods for resolving conflicts between political 
and military leaders as between the major 
nation-states cannot be explained primarily 
or, even to any great extent, by differences 
in the technological organization of their 
armed forces. This is not to deny that each 
weapon system—land, sea, or naval—tends 
to develop among its military managers 
characteristic orientations toward politics 
based on the technical potentialities of their 
weapons, The political outlook of any mili- 
tary establishment will be influenced by 
whether it is an organization dominated by 
army, navy, or air force. Nevertheless, tech- 


nological developments merely set the lim- 
its within which the civilian and military 
elites will share power. National differences 
in the influence patterns of military elites 
must be linked to national differences in 
social structure and elite organization. 

These technological trends in war-making 
have necessitated extensive common modi- 
fication in the military profession in both 
democratic and totalitarian systems and re- 
gardless of national and cultural differences. 
The changes in the military reflect organiza- 
tional requirements which force the perma- 
nent military establishment to parallel other 
civilian large-scale organizations. As a re- 
sult, the military takes on more and more 
the common characteristics of a government 
or business organization. Thereby, the dif- 
ferentiation between the military and the 
civilian—an assumed prerequisite for the 
democratic elite model—is seriously weak- 
ened. In all these trends the model of the 
professional soldier is being changed by 
“civilianizing” the military elite to a greater 
extent than the “militarizing” of the civilian 
elite. 

What are some of these modifications in 
the military profession? They include (a) 
“democratization” of the officer recruitment 
base, (b) a shift in the basis of organization 
authority, and (c) a narrowing of the skill 
differential between military and civilian 
elites. Propositions concerning these trends 
for the United States military during the 
last fifty years are applicable in varying 
form to the military establishment of the 
other major industrialized nations (5). 


a) “DEMOCRATIZATION” OF THE 
OFFICER RECRUITMENT BASE 


Since the turn of the century the top 
military elites of the major industrialized 
nations have been undergoing a basic social 
transformation. The military elites have been 
shifting their recruitment from a narrow, 
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relatively high-status social base to a broad- 
er, lower-status, and more representative 
social base. 

The broadening of the recruitment base 
reflects the demand for large numbers of 
trained specialists. As skill becomes the 
basis of recruitment and advancement, 
“democratization” of selection and mobility 
increases. This is a specific case of the gen- 
eral trend in modern social structure of the 
shift from criteria of ascription to those of 
achievement. In western Europe the “de- 
mocratization” of the military elites dis- 
placed the aristocratic monopoly of the offi- 
cer corps; in the United States an equiva- 
lent process can be observed, although so- 
cial lines are generally less stratified and 
more fluid. The sheer increase in size of the 
military establishment contributes to this 
“democratization.” The United States Air 
Force, with its large demand for technical 
skill, offered the greatest opportunity for 
rapid advancement. 


From the point of view of the democratic - 


model, “democratization” of social recruit- 
ment of military leaders is not necessarily 
accompanied by “democratization” of out- 
look and behavior. By “democratization of 
outlook and behavior” is meant an increase 
in accountability or an increase in the will- 
ingness to be accountable. In fact, the de- 
mocratization of the military profession car- 
ries with it certain opposite tendencies. The 
newer strata are less aware of the traditions 
of the democratic model. Their opportuni- 
ties for mobility make them impatient and 
demanding of even greater mobility. Their 
loyalty to the military establishment begins 
to depend more and more on the conditions 
of employment rather than on the commit- 
ment to the organization and its traditions. 

The increased representativeness of social 
background of the military profession also 
results in an increased heterogeneity of the 
top leaders within the various military serv- 
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ices. Under these conditions it is more diffi- 
cult to maintain organization effectiveness 
and at the same time enforce the norms of 
civilian political control. (In a totalitarian 
society, it likewise becomes more difficult to 
maintain organization effectiveness and en- 
force party loyalty.) Of course, any large- 
scale organization develops devices for over- 
coming these forms of disruption. The mili- 
tary profession emphasized honor as a uni- 
fying ideology, and intra-service marriage 
patterns have been a power device for assim- 
ilating newcomers into the military estab- 
lishment. But requirements of bureaucratic 
efficiency corrode honor, and the military 
marriage, like civilian marriage, is currently 
more limited in its ability to transmit tradi- 
tions. 

Even more fundamental, the new “de- 
mocratization” changes the prestige position 
of the military profession. The older tradi- 
tional soldier has his social prestige regu- 
lated by his family of origin and by the 
civilign stratum from which he came. What 
society thought was of little importance as 
long as his immediate circle recognized his 
calling. This was true even in the democrat- 
ic model. The British officer corps, with its 
aristocratic and landed-gentry background 
and its respectable middle-class service fam- 
ilies, is the classic case in point. In varying 
degrees before World War II it was true for 
the United States Navy, with its socialite 
affiliations, and even the United States Ar- 
my, with its southern military family tradi- 
tions. But with democratization of the pro- 
fession, the pressure develops for prestige 
recognitions by the public at large. A public 
relations approach must supplant a set of 
personal relations. Public relations becomes 
not merely a task for those specialists as- 
signed to developing public support for mil- 
itary establishment policies. Every profes- 
sional soldier, like every businessman or 
government official, must represent his es- 
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tablishment and work to enhance the pres- 
tige of the professional military. In tum, a 
military figure becomes a device of enhanc- 
ing a civilian enterprise. Under these cir- 
cumstances, objective control gives way to 
subjective identity. 


b) SHIFT IN THE BASIS OF 

ORGANIZATION AUTHORITY 

It is common to point out.that military 
organization is rigidly stratified and authori- 
tarian in character because of the necessities 
of command. Moreover, since military rou- 
tines are highly standardized, it is generally 
asserted that promotion is in good measure 
linked to compliance with existing proce- 
dures and existing goals of the organization. 
(These characteristics are found in “civil- 
ian” bureaucracies but supposedly not with 
the same high concentration and rigidity.) 
Once an individual has entered into the mil- 
itary establishment, he has embarked on a 
career within a single pervasive institution. 
Short of withdrawal, he thereby loses the 
“freedom of action” that is associated with 
occupational change in civilian life. 

From such a point of view, the profes- 
sional soldier is thought to be authoritarian 
in outlook. Status and the achievement of 
status are thought to be fundamental motiva- 
tions. The organizing principle of authority 
is domination—the issuing of direct com- 
mands. The professional soldier is seen as 
limited in his ability and skill to participate 
in “civilian” political affairs which require 
flexibility, negotiation, and the “art of per- 
suasion.” 

However, it is not generally recognized 
that a great deal of the military establish- 
ment resembles a civilian bureaucracy as it 
deals with problems of research, develop- 
ment, supply, and logistics. Even in those 
areas of the military establishment which 
are dedicated primarily to combat or to the 
maintenance of combat readiness, a central 
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concern of top commanders is not the en- 
forcement of rigid discipline but rather the 
maintenance of high levels of initiative and 
morale. This is a crucial respect in which 
the military establishment has undergone a 
slow and continuing change since the origin 
of mass armies and rigid military discipline 
(8). 

Initiative rather than the enforcement of 
discipline is a consequence of the technical 
character of modern warfare, which requires 
highly skilled and highly motivated groups 
of individuals. Often these formations must 
operate as scattered and detached units, as 
opposed to the solid line of older formations. 
It is also a consequence of the recruitment 
policies of modern armies, which depend on 
representative cross-sections of the civilian 
population rather than on volunteers. Mod- 
ern armies increasingly draw their recruits 
from urbanized and industrialized popula- 
tions and less from illiterate agricultural 
groups, for whom response to discipline is a 
crucial and effective form of control. Toler- 
ance for the discomforts of military life de- 
creases. The “rationality” and skeptism of 
urban life carry over into military institu- 
tions to a greater degree than in previous 
generations. The rationalization of military 
life makes necessary the supplying of more 
explicit motives. Social relations, personal 
leadership, material benefits, ideological in- 
doctrination, and the justice and meaning- 
fulness of war aims are now all component 
parts of morale. 

Short of complete automation, specialized 
units manning the crucial technical instru- 
ments of war must display fanatically high 
morale in order to achieve successful mili- 
tary offensive action. Although military for- 
mations are still organized on the basis of 
dicipline, military command involves an ex- 
tensive shift from domination to manipula- 
tion as a basis of authority. Manipulation 
implies persuasion, negotiation, and expla- 
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nation of the ends of the organization. Di- 
rect orders give way to the command con- 
ference. Since manipulation involves high 
social interaction, differences in status are 
tempered by morale objectives. Shifts from 
domination to manipulation, from status to 
morale, are present in many aspects of civil- 
ian society. However, the peculiar conditions 
of combat have obscured the extent to which 
morale leadership is especially required for 
military formations. This is not to imply that 
the military establishment has found a for- 
mula for approximately balancing domina- 
tion and manipulation. 


c) NARROWING THE SKILL DIFFERENTIAL 
BETWEEN MILITARY AND CIVILIAN ELITES 


The consequences of the new tasks of 
military management imply that the profes- 
sional soldier is required more and more to 
acquire skills and orientations common to 
civilian administrators and even political 
leaders. He is more interested in the inter- 
personal techniques of organization, morale, 
negotiation, and symbolic interaction. He is 
forced to develop political orientations in 
order to explain the goals of military activi- 
ties to his staff and subordinates. Not only 
must the professional soldier develop new 
skills necessary for internal management; he 
must develop a “public relations” aptitude, 
in order to relate his formation to other mil- 
itary formations and to civilian organiza- 
tions. This is not to imply that these skills 
are found among all the top military profes- 
sionals, but the concentration is indeed great 
and seems to be growing. The transferability 
of skills from the military establishment to 
civilian organizations is thereby increased. 
Within the military establishment, conflicts 
occur and deepen with greater acceleration 
between the old, traditionally oriented offi- 
cers and the new, who are more sensitized 
to the emerging problems of morale and 
initiative. 
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Trends in Indoctrination 


In the past, institutional indoctrination of 
the military professional in the United States 
avoided discussion of human factors in the 
military establishment and the political con- 
sequences of military operations. (It is, of 
course, difficult, if not impossible, to intel- 
lectualize at any length about the enforce- 
ment of discipline.) Before World War II, 
the United States professional military had 
a schooling which supplied little realistic 
orientation except to emphasize a simple 
mechanical version of ultimate civilian su- 
premacy. However, even before the out- 
break of World War II, slowly and pain- 
fully important sectors of the military elite 
had to reorient themselves on these matters. 
Reorientation came about as a result of the 
realities of the war. Of course, much of the 
crucial work merely devolved upon lower- 
rank staff officers and technical specialists, 
with the “top military cadre” not fully in 
sympathy. 

In the absence of institutional indoctrina- 
tion for these tasks, impressive indeed is the 
extent to which self-indoctrination succeeded 
in producing the number of officers capable 
of functioning in these areas. Nevertheless, 
the military establishment continues to be 
characterized by deep inner tensions because 
of its new responsibilities and because of 
the absence of a sufficiently large cadre of 
top officers sensitized to deal effectively with 
its broad administrative and political tasks. 

Before World War II, whatever training 
and indoctrination existed for handling the 
complexities of civil-military relations and 
political tasks was primarily a self-generated 
mission. Some deviant career officers were 
not only sensitive to the emerging problems 
within the military establishment, but many 
of these officers sought to indoctrinate them- 
selves about emerging problems of civil- 
military relations and of the political aspects 
of military operations. They often accepted 
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specialized assignments of a quasi-political 
nature or those involving communications 
skills which supplied relevant opportunities 
for indoctrination and training. (These as- 
signments included military attaché, foreign- 
language officer, intelligence officer, and 
public relations.) Voluntary acceptance or 
pursuit of these assignments represented 
genuine efforts at self-indoctrination and 
thereby selected out for training those who 
felt inclined and had potentials for growth. 
In the United States especially, before 1939, 
these assignments had relatively low pres- 
tige. In fact, they were seen as interfering 
with one’s career, and therefore they were 
avoided by all except those who had suffi- 
cient foresight to see their high relevance. 
For many, these assignments did involve 
risk and short-term disadvantages. However, 
the results of such assignments in crucial 
cases were just the contrary. They assisted 
officers in entering the very top of the mili- 
tary elite, since they did, in fact, represent 
realistic indoctrination for emerging tasks. 

Since the end of World War II, at all 
levels of the military establishment institu- 
tional indoctrination encompasses much 
wider perspectives—social and political. Al- 
though much of the new indoctrination ap- 
pears to be oriented to the broader prob- 
lems of the military establishment—internal 
and external—it is very much an open ques- 
tion as to what the consequences are likely 
to be for civil-military relations in a demo- 
cratic society. 

Ideological indoctrination is now cesigned 
to eliminate the civilian contempt for the 
“military mind.” The “military mind” has 
been charged with a lack of inventiveness 
and traditionalism. The new indoctrination 
stresses initiative and continuous innova- 
tion. This is appropriate for the career mo- 
tives of the new recruits and is important 
in creating conditions for overcoming bu- 
reaucratic inertia. The “military mind” has 


been charged with an inclination toward 
ultra-nationalism and ethnocentrism. Profes- 
sional soldiers are being taught to de-em- 
phasize ethnocentric thinking, since ethno- 
centrism is detrimental to national and mil- 
itary policy. The “military mind” has been 
charged as being disciplinarian. The new 
indoctrination seeks to deal with human 
factors in combat and in large-scale organi- 
zation in a manner similar to contempo- 
rary thought on human relations in industry. 
In short, the new indoctrination is designed 
to supply the professional soldier with an 
opinion on all political, social, and economic 
subjects which he feels obliged to have as 
a result of his new role. 

The new “intellectualism” is a critical ca- 
pacity and a critical orientation. The mili- 
tary officer must be realistic, and he must 
review the shortcomings of the past and 
contemporary record of political-military re- 
lations. Will the growth of critical capacities 
be destructive, or will it be productive of 
new solutions? The consequence could be a 
growth in hostility toward past arrange- 
ments, in particular toward past political 
leadership of the military establishment and 
toward the dogmas of civilian supremacy. 
The military profession runs the risk of con- 
fusing its technical competency with intel- 
lectual background. As a result, it could 
become critical and negative toward the 
military bureaucracy and toward civilian po- 
litical leadership in the same way that Jo- 
seph Schumpeter speaks of the university- 
trained specialist becoming critical of the 
economic system. In the United States at 
least, such hostility is hardly likely to lead to 
open disaffectation but more to passive re- 
sentment and bitterness. 

In the long run, under either the demo- 
cratic or the totalitarian model, the military 
establishment cannot be controlled and still 
remain effective by civilianizing it. Despite 
the growth of the logistical dimensions of 
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warfare, the professional soldier is, in the 
last analysis, a military commander and not 
a business or organizational administrator. 
The democratic elite model of civilian su- 
premacy must proceed on the assumption 
that the functions of the professional mili- 
tary are to command soldiers into battle. 
There is no reason to believe that the char- 
acteristics of the ideal professional soldier 
as a military commander are compatible 
with the ideal professional soldier as an ob- 
ject of civilian control, although the differ- 
ences seem to be growing less and less as 
the automation of war continues. The qual- 
ity of political control of the professional 
soldier is not to be judged by examining 
those aspects of the military establishment 
which are most civilian but rather those 
which are least civilian. Here the willingness 
to submit to civilian control, rather than the 
actuality of civilian control, is most crucial. 

There is no reason to believe, in a demo- 
cratic society, that the military can be con- 
trolled by offering them the conditions of 
employment found in civilian society. In the 
long run, civilian establishments would draw 
off all the best talent, especially in a busi- 
ness-dominated society. To achieve the ob- 
jectives of the democratic elite model, it is 
necessary to maintain and build on the dif- 
ferentiation between civilian and military 
roles. A democratic society must accord the 
professional soldier a position based on his 
skill and on his special code of honor. He 
must be integrated because his fundamental 
differentiation is recognized. Under these 
circumstances, standards of behavior can be 
established and political directives enforced. 
The current drift toward the destruction of 
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the differentiation of the military from the 
civilian cannot produce genuine similarity 
but runs the risk of creating new forms of 
hostility and unanticipated militarism. 
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Limited war requires limits; so do strate- 
gic maneuvers if they are to be stabilized 
short of war. But limits require agreement 
or at least some kind of mutual recognition 
and acquiescence. And agreement on limits 
is difficult to reach, not only because of the 
uncertainties and the acute divergence of 
interests but because negotiation is severe- 
ly inhibited both during war and before it 
begins and because communication becomes 
difficult between adversaries in time of war. 
Furthermore, it may seem to the advantage 
of one side to avoid agreement on limits, 
in order to enhance the other’s fear of war; 
or one side or both may fear that even a 
show of willingness to negotiate will be in- 
terpreted as excessive eagerness. 

The study of tacit bargaining—bargaining 
in which communication is incomplete or 
impossible—assumes importance, therefore, 
in connection with limited war, or, for that 
matter, with limited competition, jurisdic- 
tional maneuvers, jockeying in a traffic jam, 
or getting along with a neighbor that one 
does not speak to. The problem is to devel- 
op a modus vivendi when one or both par- 
ties either cannot or will not negotiate ex- 
plicitly or when neither would trust the 
other with respect to any agreement explic- 
itly reached. The present paper will exam- 
ine some of the concepts and principles that 
seem to underlie tacit bargaining and will 


Bargaining, communication, and limited war 


attempt to draw a few illustrative conclu- 
sions about the problem of limited war or 
analogous situations. It will also suggest 
that these same principles may often pro- 
vide a powerful clue to understanding even 
the logically dissimilar case of explicit bar- 
gaining with full communication and en- 
forcement. 

The most interesting situations and the 
most important are those in which there is 
a conflict of interest between the parties in- 
volved. But it is instructive to begin with 
the special simplified case in which two or 
more parties have identical interests and 
face the problem not of reconciling interests 
but only of co-ordinating their actions for 
their mutual benefit, when communication 
is impossible. This special case brings out 
clearly the principle that will then serve to 
solve the problem of tacit “bargaining” over 
conflicting preferences. 


Tacit Co-ordination (Common 
Interests) 


When a man loses his wife in a depart- 
ment store without any prior understanding 
on where to meet if they get separated, the 
chances are good that they will find each 
other. It is likely that each will think of 
some obvious place to meet, so obvious that 
each will be sure that the other is sure that 


it is “obvious” to both of them. One does not 
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simply predict where the other will go, 
since the other will go where he predicts 
the first to go, which is wherever the first 
predicts the second to predict the first to 
go, and so ad infinitum. Not “What would 
I do if I were she?” but “What would I do 
if I were she wondering what she would do 
if she were I wondering what I would do if 
I were she . . . P” What is necessary is to co- 
ordinate predictions, to read the same mes- 
sage in the common situation, to identify 
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the one course of action that their expecta- 
tions of each other can converge on. They 
must “mutually recognize” some unique sig- 
nal that co-ordinates their expectations of 
each other. We cannot be sure they will 
meet, nor would all couples read the same 
signal; but the chances are certainly a great 
deal better than if they pursued a random 
course of search. 

The reader may try the problem himself 
with the adjoining map (Fig. 1). Two peo- 
ple parachute unexpectedly into the area 
shown, each with a map and knowing the 
other has one, but neither knowing where 
the other has dropped or able to communi- 
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cate directly. They must get together quick- 
ly to be rescued. Can they study their maps 
and “co-ordinate” their behavior? Does the 
map suggest some particular meeting place 
so unambiguously that each will be confi- 
dent that the other reads the same sugges- 
tion with confidence? 

The writer has tried this and other anal- 
ogous problems on an unscientific sample 
of respondents; and the conclusion is that 
people often can co-ordinate. The follow- 
ing abstract puzzles are typical of those that 
can be “solved” by a substantial proportion 
of those who try. The solutions are, of 
course, arbitrary to this extent: any solution 
is “correct” if enough people think so. The 
reader may wish to confirm his ability to 
concert in the following problems with those 
whose scores are given in a footnote.1 


1 In the writer’s sample, 36 persons concerted 
on “heads” in problem 1, and only 6 chose 
“tails.” In problem 2, the first three numbers 
were given 37 votes out of a total of 41; the 
number 7 led 100 by a slight margin, with 13 in 
third place. The upper left corner in problem 3 
received 24 votes out of a total of 41, and all but 
3 of the remainder were distributed in the same 
diagonal line. Problem 4, which may reflect the 
location of the sample in New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, showed an absolute majority managing to 
get together at Grand Central Station (informa- 
tion booth), and virtually all of them succeeded 
in meeting at 12 noon. Problem 6 showed a va- 
riety of answers, but two-fifths of all persons suc- 
ceeded in concerting on the number 1; and in 
problem 7, out of 41 people, 12 got together on 
$1,000,000, and only 3 entries consisted of num- 
bers that were not a power of 10; of those 3, 
2 were $64 and, in the more up-to-date version, 
$64,000! Problem 8 caused no difficulty to 36 
out of 41, who split the total fifty-fifty. Problem 9 
secured a majority of 20 out of 22 for Robinson. 
An alternative formulation of it, in which Jones 
and Robinson were tied on the first ballot at 28 
votes each, was intended by the author to demon- 
strate the difficulty of concerting in case of tie; 
but the respondents surmounted the difficulty 
and gave Jones 16 out of 18 votes (apparently 
on the basis of Jones’s earlier position on the list), 
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1. Name “heads” or “tails.” If you and 
your partner name the same, you both win 
a prize. 

2. Circle one of the numbers. listed in the 
line below. You win if you all succeed in 
circling the same number. 

7 100 13 261 99 555 


8. Put a check mark in one of the sixteen 
squares. You win if you all succeed in check- 
ing the same square. 


OOOO 
Ls to oe to 
OOOU 
OOOdO0 


4. You are to meet somebody in New 
York City. You have not been instructed 
where to meet; you have no prior under- 
standing with the person on where to meet; 
and you cannot communicate with each 
other. You are simply told that you will have 
to guess where to meet and that he is being 
told the same thing and that you will just 
have to try to make your guesses coincide. 

5. You were told the date but not the 
hour of the meeting in No. 4; the two of you 
must guess the exact minute of the day for 
meeting. At what time will you appear at 
the meeting place that you elected in No. 
4? 

6. Write some positive number. If you all 
write the same number, you win. 

7. Name an amount of money. If you all 
name the same amount, you can have as 
much as you named. 

8. You are to divide $100 into two piles, 


proving the main point but overwhelming the 
subsidiary point in the process. In the map most 
nearly like the one reproduced here (Fig. 1), 
7 out of 8 respondents managed to meet at the 
bridge. These and other results of the experiment 
and the results of subsequent tests will be ana- 
lyzed more fully in this Journal in a later article. 
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labeled A and B. Your partner is to divide 
another $100 into two piles labeled A and 
B. If you allot the same amounts to A and 
B, respectively, that your partner does, each 
of you gets $100; if your amounts differ 
from his, neither of you gets anything. 

9. On the first ballot, candidates polled 


as follows: 


Meee. OR 19 Robinson. ....... 29 
es 28 ee 9 
Brown.......... 15 


The second ballot is about to be taken. You 
have no interest in the outcome, except that 
you will be rewarded if someone gets a 
majority on the second ballot and you vote 
for the one who does. Similarly, all voters 
are interested only in voting with the major- 
ity, and everybody knows that this is every- 
body’s interest. For whom do you vote on 
the second ballot? 

These problems are artificial, but they il- 
lustrate the point. People can often concert 
their intentions or expectations with others 
if each knows that the other is trying to do 
the same. Most situations—perhaps every 
situation for people who are practiced at 
this kind of game—provide some clue for co- 
ordinating behavior, some focal point for 
each person’s expectation of what the other 
expects him to expect to be expected to do. 
Finding the key, or rather finding a key— 
any key that is mutually recognized as the 
key becomes the key—may depend on imag- 
ination more than on logic; it may depend 
on analogy, precedent, accidental arrange- 
ment, symmetry, aesthetic or geometric con- 
figuration, casuistic reasoning, and who the 
parties are and what they know about each 
other. Whimsy may send the man and his 
wife to the “lost and found”; or logic may 
lead each to reflect and to expect the other 
to reflect on where they would have agreed 
to meet if they had had a prior agreement 
to cover the contingency. It is not being 
asserted that they will always find an ob- 
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vious answer to the question; but the 
chances of their doing so are ever so much 
greater than the bare logic of abstract ran- 
dom probabilities would ever suggest. 

A prime characteristic of most of these 
fsolutions” to the problems, i.e., of the clues 
or co-ordinators or focal points, is some kind 
jof prominence or conspicuousness. But it is 
a prominence that depends on time and-place 
and who the people are. Ordinary folk lost 
on a plane circular area may naturally go to 
the center to meet each other; but only one 
versed in mathematics would “naturally” 
expect to meet his partner at the center of 
gravity of an irregularly shaped area/ Equal- 
ly essential is some kind of uniqueness) the 
man and his wife cannot meet at the “lost 
and found” if the store has several. The 
writer's experiments with alternative maps 
indicated clearly that a map with many 
houses and a single crossroads sends people 
to the crossroads, while one with many 
crossroads and a single house sends most of 
them to the house. Partly this may reflect 
only that uniqueness conveys prominence; 
but it may be more important that unique- 
ness avoids ambiguousness. Houses may be 
intrinsically more prominent than anything 
else on the map; but if there are three of 
them, none more prominent than the others, 
there is but one chance in three of meeting 
at a house, and the recognition of this fact 
may lead to the rejection of houses as the 
“clue.”? 

But in the final analysis we are dealing 
with imagination as much as with logic; and 
the logic itself is of a fairly casuistic kind. 
Poets may do better than logicians at this 





2 That this would be “correct” reasoning, inci- 
dentally, is suggested by one of the author's map 
experiments. On a map with a single house and 
many crossroads, the eleven people who chose 
the house all met, while the four who chose cross- 
roads all chose different crossroads and did not 
even meet one another. 
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game, which is perhaps more like “puns 
and anagrams” than like chess. Logic helps 
—the large plurality accorded to the number 
1 in problem 6 seems to rest on logic—but 
usually not until imagination has selected 
some clue to work on from among the con- 
crete details of the situation. 


Tacit Bargaining (Divergent 
Interests ) 

A conflict of interest enters our problem 
if the parachutists dislike walking. With 
communication, which is not allowed in our 
problem, they would have argued or bar- 
gained over where to meet, each favoring a 
spot close to himself or a resting place par- 
ticularly to his liking. In the absence of 
communication, their overriding interest is 
to concert ideas; and if a particular spot 
commands attention as the “obvious” place 
to meet, the winner of the bargain is simply 
the one who happens to be closer to it. 
Even if the one who is farthest from the 
focal point knows that he is, he cannot with- 
hold his acquiescence and argue for a fairer 
division of the walking; the “proposal” for 
the bargain that is provided by the map it- 
self—if, in fact, it provides one—is the only 
extant offer; and, without communication, 
there is no counterproposal that can be 
made. The conflict gets reconciled—or per- 
haps we should say ignored—as a by-product 
of the dominant need for co-ordination. 

“Win” and “lose” may not be quite accu- 
rate, since both may lose by comparison 
with what they could have agreed on 
through communication. If the two are ac- 
tually close together and far from the lone 
house on the map, they might have elim- 
inated the long walk to the house if they 
could have identified their locations and 
concerted explicitly on a place to meet be- 
tween them. Or it may be that one “wins” 
while the other loses more than the firsi 
wins: if both are on the same side of the 
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house and walk to it, they walk together a 
greater distance than they needed to, but 
the closer one may still have come off better 
than if he had had to argue it out with the 
other. 

This last case illustrates that it may be 
to the advantage of one to be unable to 
communicate. There is room here for a mo- 
tive to destroy communication or to refuse 
to collaborate in advance on a method of 
meeting if one is aware of his advantage and 
confident of the “solution” he foresees. In 
one variant of the writer’s test, A knew 
where B was, but B had no idea where A 
was (and each knew how much the other 
knew). Most of the recipients of the B-type 
questionnaire smugly sat tight, enjoying 
their ignorance, while virtually all the A- 
questionnaire respondents grimly acknowl- 
edged the inevitable and walked all the way 
to B. Better still may be to have the power 
to send but not to receive messages: if one 
can announce his position and state that his 
transmitter works but not his receiver, say- 
ing that he will wait where he is until the 
other arrives, the latter has no choice. He 
can make no effective counteroffer, since no 
counteroffer could be heard.? 

The writer has tried a sample of conflict- 
ing-interest games on a number of people, 
including games that are biased in favor of 
one party or the other; and, on the whole, 
the outcome suggests the same conclusion 
that was reached in the purely co-operative 
games. All these games require co-ordina- 
tion; they also, however, provide several al- 
ternative choices over which the two parties’ 
interests differ. Yet, among all the available 
options, some particular one usually seems 


3 This is an instance of the general paradox 
that what is impotence by ordinary standards 
may, in bargaining, be a source of “strength.” 
The general principle is illustrated at length in a 
previous article (3). 


to be the focal point for co-ordinated choice, 
and the party to whom it is a relatively un- 
favorable choice quite often takes it simply 
because he knows that the other will expect 
him to. The choices that cannot co-ordinate 
expectations are not really “available” with- 
out communication. The odd characteristic 
of all these games is that neither rival can 
gain by outsmarting the other. Each loses 
unless he does exactly what the other ex- 
pects him to do. Each party is the prisoner 
or the beneficiary of their mutual expecta- 
tions; no one can disavow his own expec- 
tation of what the other will expect him to 
expect to be expected to do. The need for 
agreement overrules the potential disagree- 
ment, and each must concert with the other 
or lose altogether. Some of these games are 
arrived at by slightly changing the problems 
given earlier, as we did for the map problem 
by supposing that walking is onerous. 

1. A and B are to choose “heads” or “tails” 
without communicating. If both choose 
“heads,” A gets $3 and B gets $2; if both 
choose “tails,” A gets $2 and B gets $3. If 
they choose differently, neither gets any- 
thing. You are A (or B); which do you 
choose? (Note that if both choose at ran- 
dom, there is only a 50-50 chance of suc- 
cessful coincidence and an expected value 
of $1.25 apiece—less than either $3 or $2.) 

2. You and your two partners (or rivals) 
each have one of the letters A, B, and C. 
Each of you is to write these three letters, 
A, B, and C, in any order. If the order is the 
same on all three of your lists, you get 
prizes totaling $6, of which $3 goes to the 
one whose letter is first on all three lists, $2 
to the one whose letter is second, and $1 to 
the person whose letter is third. If the let- 
ters are not in identical order on all three 
lists, none of you gets anything. Your letter 
is A (or B, or C); write here the three let- 
ters in the order you choose: 
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3. You and your partner (rival) are each 
given a piece of paper, one blank and the 
other with an “X” written on it. The one 
who gets the “X” has the choice of leaving 
it alone or erasing it; the one who gets the 
blank sheet has the choice of leaving it 
blank or writing an “X” on it. If, when you 
have made your choices without communi- 
cating, there is an “X” on only one of the 
sheets, the holder of the “X” gets $3 and 
the holder of the blank sheet gets $2. If 
both sheets have “X’s” or both sheets are 
blank, neither gets anything. Your sheet of 
paper has the original “X” on it; do you 
leave it alone or erase it? (Alternate: your 
sheet of paper is the blank one; do you 
leave it blank or write an “X”?) 

4. You and your partner (rival) are to be 
given $100 if you can agree on how to di- 
vide it without communicating. Each of you 
is to write the amount of his claim on a 
sheet of paper; and if the two claims add to 
no more than $100, each gets exactly what 
he claimed. If the two claims exceed $100, 
neither of you gets anything. How much do 
you claim? $. 

5. You and your partner are each to pick 
one of the five letters, K, G, W, L, or R. 
If you pick the same letter, you get prizes; 
if you pick different letters, you get nothing. 
The prizes you get depend on the letter you 
both pick; but the prizes are not the same 
for each of you, and the letter that would 
yield you the highest prize may or may not 
be his most profitable letter. For you the 
prizes would be as follows: 


Se ane $4 Bie w tc cencceane $2 
Pere ee $3 ey ee are ec: $5 
WE he xt eben $1 


You have no idea what his schedule of 
prizes looks like. You begin by proposing to 
him the letter R, that being your best letter. 
Before he can reply, the master-of-cere- 
monies intervenes to say that you were not 
supposed to be allowed to communicate and 
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that any further communication will dis- 
qualify you both. You must simply write 
down one of the letters, hoping that the 
other chooses the same letter. Which letter 
do you choose? (Alternate formulation 
shows schedule of K—$3, G—$1, W —$4, 
L—$5, R—$2, and has the “other” party 
make an initial proposal of the letter R be- 
fore communication is cut off.) 

6. Two opposing forces are at the points 
marked X and Y in a map similar to the one 
in Figure 1. The commander of each force 
wishes to occupy as much of the area as 
he can and knows the other does too. But 
each commander wishes to avoid an armed 
clash and knows the other does too. Each 
must send forth his troops with orders to 
take up a designated line and to fight if 
opposed. Once the troops are dispatched, 
the outcome depends only on the lines that 
the two commanders have ordered their 
troops to occupy. If the lines overlap, the 
troops will be assumed to meet and fight, to 
the disadvantage of both sides. If the troops 
take up positions that leave any appreciable 
space unoccupied between them, the situa- 
tion will be assumed “unstable” and a clash 
inevitable. Only if the troops are ordered to 
occupy identical lines or lines that leave 
virtually no unoccupied space between them 
will a clash be avoided. In that case, each 
side obtains successfully the area it occupies, 
the advantage going to the side that has the 
most valuable area in terms of land and 
facilities. You command the forces located 
at the point marked X (Y). Draw on the 
map the line that you send your troops to 
occupy. 

7. A and B have incomes of $100 and 
$150 per year, respectively. They are noti- 
fied of each other’s income and told that 
they must begin paying taxes totaling $25 
per year. If they can reach agreement on 
shares of this total, they may share the an- 


nual tax bill in whatever manner they agree — ; 
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on. But they must reach agreement without 
communication; each is to write down the 
share he proposes to pay, and if the shares 
total $25 or more, each will pay exactly 
what he proposed. If the proposed shares 
fail to add up to $25, however, each will 
individually be required to pay the full $25, 
and the tax collectors will keep the surplus. 
You are A (B); how much do you propose 
to pay? $_____. 

8. A loses some money, and B finds it. 
Under the house rules, A cannot have his 
money back until he agrees with the finder 
on a suitable reward, and B cannot keep 
any except what A agrees to. If no agree- 
ment is reached, the money goes to the 
house. The amount is $16, and A offers $2 
as a reward. B refuses, demanding half the 
money for himself. An argument ensues, 
and the house intervenes, insisting that each 
write his claim, once and for all, without 
further communication. If the claims are 
consistent with the $16 total, each will re- 
ceive exactly what he claims; but if together 
they claim more than $16, the funds will be 
confiscated by the house. As they sit pon- 
dering what claims to write, a well-known 
and respected mediator enters and offers to 
help. He cannot, he says, participate in any 
bargaining, but he can make a “fair” pro- 
posal. He approaches A and says, “I think a 
reasonable division under the circumstances 
would be a 2-1 split, the original owner 
getting two-thirds and the finder one-third, 
perhaps rounded off to $11 and $5, respec- 
tively. I shall make the same suggestion to 
him.” Without waiting for any response, he 
approaches the finder, makes the same sug- 
gestion, and says that he made the same 
suggestion to the original owner. Again 
without waiting for any response, he de- 
parts. You are A (B); what claim do you 
write? 

The outcomes in the writer’s informal 
sample are given in the footnote.‘ In those 


problems where there is some asymmetry 
between “you” and “him,” i.e., between A 
and B, the A formulations were matched 
with the B formulations in deriving the “out- 
come.” The general conclusion, as given in 
more detail in the footnote, is that the par- 
ticipants can “solve” their problem in a sub- 
stantial proportion of the cases; they cer- 
tainly do conspicuously better than any 
chance methods would have permitted, and 
even the disadvantaged party in the biased 
games permits himself to be disciplined by 
the message that the game provides for their 
co-ordination. 


4 In the first problem, 16 out of 22 A’s and 15 
out of 22 B’s chose heads. Given what the A’s 
did, heads was the best answer for B; given what 
the B’s did, heads was the best answer for A. 
Together they did substantially better than at 
random; and, of course, if each had tried to win 
$3, they would all have scored a perfect zero. 
Problem 2, however, which is logically similar to 
1 but with a more compelling structure, showed 
9 out of 12 A’s, 10 out of 12 B’s, and 14 out of 16 
C’s, successfully co-ordinating on ABC. (Of the 
remaining 7, incidentally, 5 discriminated against 
themselves in departing from alphabetical order, 
all to no avail.) Problem 3, which is structurally 
analogous to 1, showed 18 out of 22 A’s con- 
certing successfully with 14 out of 19 B’s, giving 
A the $3 prize. In problem 4, 36 out of 40 chose 
$50. (Two of the remainder were $49 and 
$49.99.) In problem 5 the letter R won 5 out 
of 8 votes from those who had proposed it, and 
8 out of 9 votes from those who were on the 
other side. In problem 6, 14 of 22 X’s and 14 of 
23 Y’s drew their boundaries exactly along the 
river. The “correctness” of this solution is em- 
phatically shown by the fact that the other 15, 
who eschewed the river, produced 14 different 
lines. Of 8 x 7 possible pairs among them, there 
were 55 failures and 1 success. Problem 7 showed 
5 out of 6 of those with incomes of $150 and 7 
out of 10 of those with incomes of $100 concert- 
ing on a 15-10 division of the tax. In problem 8 
both those who lost money and those who found 
it, 8 and 7 persons, respectively, unanimously 
concerted on the mediator’s suggestion of an 
even $5 reward. 
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The “clues” in these games are diverse. 
Heads apparently beat tails, though not 
very regularly on the first test, through some 
kind of conventional priority, similar to the 
convention that dictates A, B, C, though not 
nearly so strong. The original X beats the 
blank sheet, apparently because the “status 
quo” is more obvious than change. The let- 
ter R wins because there is nothing to con- 
tradict the first offer. Roads might seem, in 
principle, as plausible as rivers, especially 
since their variety permits a less arbitrary 
choice. But, precisely because of their vari- 
ety, the map cannot say which road; so 
roads must be discarded in favor of the 
unique and unambiguous river. (Perhaps in 
a symmetrical map of uniform terrain, the 
outcome would be more akin to the 50-50 
split in the $100 example—a diagonal divi- 
sion in half, perhaps—but the irregularity of 
the map rather precludes a geometrical 
solution. ) 

The tax problem illustrates a strong pow- 
er of suggestion in the income figures. The 
abstract logic of this problem is identical 
with that of the $100 division; in fact, it 
could be reworded as follows: each party 
pays $25 in taxes, and a refund of $25 is 
available to be divided among the two par- 
ties if they can agree on how to divide it. 
This formulation is logically equivalent to 
the one in problem 7, and, as such, it differs 
from problem 4 only in the amount of $25 
instead of $100. Yet the inclusion of income 
figures, just by suggesting their relevance 
and making them prominent in the problem, 
shifts the focal point substantially to a 10- 
15 split rather than 12.5-12.5. And why, if 
incomes are relevant, is a perfectly propor- 
tional tax so obvious, when perhaps there 
are grounds for graduated rates? The an- 
swer must be that no particular graduation 
of rates is so obvious as to go without say- 
ing; and, if speech is impossible, by default 
the uniquely simple and recognizable prin- 
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ciple of proportionality has to be adopted. 
First, the income figures take the initial 
plausibility away from a 50-50 split; then 
the simplicity of proportionality makes 10- 
15 the only one that could possibly be con- 
sidered capable of tacit recognition. The 
same principle is displayed by an experi- 
ment in which question 7 was deliberately 
cluttered up with additional data—on fam- 
ily size, spending habits, and so on. Here 
the unique attraction of the income propor- 
tionate split apparently became so diluted 
that the preponderant reply from both the 
high-income and the low-income respond- 
ents was a simple 50-50 division of the tax. 
The refined signal for the income propor- 
tionate split was drowned out by “noise,” 
and the cruder signal was all that came 
through. 

Finally, problem 8 is again logically the 
same as problem 4, the amount being $16 
available for two people if they can write 
claims that do not exhaust the amount. But 
the institutional arrangement is discrimina- 
tory; finder and loser do not have a compel- 
ling equality in any moralistic or legalistic 
sense, so the 50-50 split seems not quite 
obvious. The suggestion of the mediator 
provides the only other signal that is visible; 
its potency as a co-ordinator is seen even in 
the rounding to $11 and $5, which was uni- 
versally accepted. 

In each of these situations the outcome is 
determined by something that is fairly arbi- 
trary. It is not a particularly “fair” outcome, 
from either an observer's point of view or 
the points of view of the participants. Even 
the 50-50 split is arbitrary in its reliance on 
a kind of recognizable mathematical purity; 
and if it is “fair,” it is so only because we 
have no concrete data by which to judge its 
unfairness, such as the source of the funds, 
the relative need of the rival claimants, or 
any potential basis for moral or legal claims. 
Splitting the difference in an argument over 
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kidnap ransom is not particularly “fair,” 
but it has the mathematical qualities of 
problem 4. 

If we ask what determines the outcome 
in these cases, the answer again is in the 
co-ordination problem. Each of these prob- 
lems requires co-ordination for a common 
gain, even though there is rivalry among 
alternative lines of common action. But, 
among the various choices, there is usually 
one or only a few that can serve as co- 
ordinator. Take the case of the first offer in 
problem 5. The strongest argument in favor 
of R is the rhetorical question, “If not R, 
what then?” There is no answer so obvious 
as to give more than a random chance of 
concerting, even if both parties wanted to 
eschew the letter R after the first offer was 
made. To illustrate the force of this point, 
suppose that the master-of-ceremonies in 
that problem considered the first offer al- 
ready to have spoiled the game and thought 
he might confuse the players by announcing 
the reversal of their prize schedules. A will 
get whatever prize B would have gotten, 
and B will get the prizes shown in A’s 
schedule in problem 5. Does the original 
offerer of R have any reason to change his 
choice? Or suppose that the master-of-cere- 
monies announced that the prizes would be 
the same, no matter what letter were chosen, 
so long as they both picked the same letter. 
They will still rally to R as the only indi- 
cated means of co-ordinating choices. If we 
revert to the beginning of this game and 
suppose that the original proposal of R 
never got made, we might imagine a sign 
on the wall saying, “In case of doubt always 
choose R; this sign is visible to all players 
and constitutes a means of co-ordinating 
choices.” Here we are back at the man and 
his wife in the department store, whose 
problems are over when they see a conspic- 
uous sign that says, “The management sug- 


gests that all persons who become separated 


meet each other at the information booth in 
the center of the ground floor.” Beggars 
cannot be choosers about the source of their 
signal or about its attractiveness compared 
with others that they can only wish were as 


‘conspicuous. 


The irony would be complete if, in game 
5, your rival knew your prize schedule and 
you did not know his (as was the case in a 
variant of question 5 used in some question- 
naires), Since you have no basis for guess- 
ing his preference and could not even do 
him a favor or make a “fair” compromise if 
you wished to, the only basis for concerting 
is to see what message you can both read in 
your schedule. Your own preferred letter 
seems the indicated choice; it is hard to see 
why to pick any other or which other to 
pick, since you have no basis for knowing 
what other letter is better for him than R 
itself. His knowledge of your preference, 
combined with your ignorance of his and 
the lack of any alternative basis for co-ordi- 
nation, puts on him the responsibility of 
simply choosing in your favor. (This, in 
fact, was the preponderant result among 
the small sample tested.) It is the same sit- 
uation as when only one parachutist knew 
where the other was.5 


Explicit Bargaining 

The concept of “co-ordination” that was 
developed previously for tacit bargaining 
does not seem directly applicable to explicit 
bargaining. There is no apparent need for 
intuitive rapport when speech can be used; 
and the adventitious clues that co-ordinated 
thoughts and influenced the outcome in the 
tacit case revert to the status of incidental 
details. 

Yet there is abundant evidence that some 

5 And it is another example of the power that 
resides in “weakness,” which was commented on 
in an earlier footnote. 
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such influence is powerfully present even in 
explicit bargaining. In bargains that involve 
numerical magnitudes, for example, there 
seems to be a strong magnetism in mathe- 
matical simplicity. A trivial illustration is 
the tendency for the outcomes to be ex- 
pressed in “round numbers”; the salesman 
who works out the arithmetic for his “rock- 
bottom” price on the automobile at $2,507.63 
is fairly pleading to be relieved of $7.63. 
The frequency with which final agreement 
is precipitated by an offer to “split the differ- 
ence” illustrates the same point, and the 
difference that is split is by no means al- 
ways trivial. More impressive, perhaps, is 
the remarkable frequency with which long 
negotiations over complicated quantitative 
formulas or ad hoc shares in some costs or 
benefits converge ultimately on something 
as crudely simple as equal shares, shares 
proportionate to some common magnitude 
(gross national product, population, foreign- 
exchange deficit, etc.), or the shares agreed 
on in the previous negotiation.® 

Precedent seems to exercise an influence 
that greatly exceeds its logical importance 
or legal force. A strike settlement or an 
international debt settlement often sets a 
“pattern” that is followed almost by default 
in subsequent negotiations. Sometimes, to 
be sure, there is a reason for a measure of 
uniformity, and sometimes there is enough 
similarity in the circumstances to explain 
similar outcomes; but more often it seems 
that there is simply no heart left in the bar- 
gaining when it takes place under the 





6 From a great variety of formulas proposed 
for the contributions to UNRRA, the winner that 
emerged was a straight 1 per cent of gross na- 
tional product—the simplest conceivable formula 
and the roundest conceivable number. This for- 
mula was, to be sure, the preferred position of 
the United States during the discussion; but that 
fact perhaps adds as much to the example as it 
detracts from it. 
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shadow of some dramatic and conspicuous 
precedent.*? In similar fashion, mediators 
often display a power to precipitate agree- 
ment and a power to determine the terms 
of agreement; their proposals often seem to 
be accepted less by reason of their inherent 
fairness or reasonableness than by a kind of 
resignation of both participants. “Fact-find- 
ing” reports may also tend to draw expecta- 
tions to a focus, by providing a suggestion 
to fill the vacuum of indeterminacy that 
otherwise exists: it is not the facts them- 
selves, but the creation of a specific sugges- 
tion, that seems to exercise the influence. 

There is, in a similar vein, a strong attrac- 
tion to the status quo ante as well as to 
natural boundaries. Even parallels of lati- 
tude have recently exhibited their longevity 
as focal points for agreement. Certainly, 
there are reasons of convenience in using 
rivers as the agreed stopping place for 
troops or using old boundaries, whatever 
their current relevance; but often these fea- 
tures of the landscape seem less important 
for their practical convenience than for their 
power to crystallize agreement. 

These observations would be trivial if 
they meant only that bargaining results were 
expressed in simple and qualitative terms 
or that minor accommodations were made 
to round off the last few cents or miles or 
people. But it often looks as though the 
ultimate focus for agreement did not just 
reflect the balance of bargaining powers but 
provided bargaining power to one side or 
the other. It often seems that a cynic could 
have predicted the outcome on the basis of 
some “obvious” focus for agreement, some 
strong suggestion contained in the situation 
itself, without much regard to the merits of 


7 This and the preceding paragraph are illus- 
trated by the speed with which a number of 
Middle Eastern oil-royalty arrangements con- 
verged on the 50-50 formula a few years after 
World War II. 
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the case, the arguments to be made, or the 
pressures to be applied during the bargain- 
ing. The “obvious” place to compromise fre- 
quently seems to win by some kind of de- 
fault, as though there is simply no rationale 
for settling anywhere else. Or if the “nat- 
ural” outcome is taken to reflect the relative 
skills of the parties to the bargain, it may be 
important to identify that skill as the ability 
to set the stage in such a way as to give 
prominence to some particular outcome that 
would be favorable. The outcome may not 
be so much conspicuously fair or conspic- 
uously in balance with estimated bargaining 
powers as just plain “conspicuous.” 

This conclusion may seem to reduce the 
scope for bargaining skill, if the outcome is 
already determined by the configuration of 
the problem itself and where the focal point 
lies. But perhaps what it does is shift the 
locus where skill is effective. The “obvious” 
outcome depends greatly on how the prob- 
lem is formulated, on what analogies or 
precedents the definition of the bargaining 
issue calls to mind, on the kinds of data 
that may be available to bear on the ques- 
tion in dispute. When the committee begins 
to argue over how to divide the costs, it is 
already constrained by whether the terms 
of reference refer to the “dues” to be shared 
or the “taxes” to be paid, on whether a serv- 
icing committee is preparing national-in- 
come figures or balance-of-payments figures 
for their use, on whether the personnel of 
the committee brings certain precedents in- 
to prominence by having participated per- 
sonally in earlier negotiations, on whether 
the inclusion of two separate issues on the 
same agenda will give special prominence 
and relevance to those particular features 
that they have in common. Much of the skill 
has already been applied when the formal 
negotiations begin.§ 

If all this is correct, as it seems frequently 
to the author to be, our analysis of tacit 
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bargaining may help to provide an under- 
standing of the influence at work; and per- 
haps the logic of tacit bargaining even pro- 
vides a basis for believing it to be correct. 
The fundamental problem in tacit bargain- 
ing is that of co-ordination; we should in- 
quire, then, what has to be co-ordinated in 
explicit bargaining. The answer may be that 
explicit bargaining requires, for an ultimate 
agreement, some co-ordination of the partici- 
pants’ expectations. The proposition might 
be as follows: 

“Most bargaining situations ultimately in- 
volve some range of possible outcomes with- 
in which each party would rather make a 
concession than fail to reach agreement at 
all/In such a situation any potential out- 
come is one from which at least one of the 
parties, and probably both, would have 
been willing to retreat for the sake of agree- 
ment, and very often the other party knows 
it. Any potential outcome is therefore one 
that either party could have improved by 
insisting; yet he may have no basis for in- 
sisting, since the other knows or suspects 
that he would rather concede than do with- 
out agreement. Each party’s strategy is 
guided mainly by what he expects the other 
to accept or insist on; yet each knows that 
the other is guided by reciprocal thoughts. 
The final outcome must be a point from 
which neither expects the other to retreat; 
yet the main ingredient of this expectation 
is what one thinks the other expects the first 
to expect, and so on. Somehow, out of this 


8 Perhaps another role for skill is contained 
in this general approach. If one is unsuccessful 
in getting the problem so formulated that the 
“obvious” outcome is near his own preferred po- 
sition, he can proceed to confuse the issue. Find 
multiple definitions for all the terms and add 
“noise” to drown out the strong signal contained 
in the original formulation. The technique may 
not succeed; but in one of our income tax prob- 


lems it certainly did. 
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fluid and indeterminate situation that seem- 
ingly provides no logical reason for anybody 
to expect anything except what he expects 
to be expected to expect, a decision is 
reached. These infinitely reflexive expecta- 
tions must somehow converge on a single 
point, at which each expects the other not 
to expect to be expected to retreat. 

If we then ask what it is that can bring 
their expectations into convergence and 
bring the negotiation to a close, we might 
propose that it is the intrinsic magnetism of 
particular outcomes, especially those that 
enjoy prominence, uniqueness, simplicity, 
precedent, or some rationale that makes 
them qualitatively differentiable from the 
continuum of possible alternatives. We could 
argue that expectations tend not to converge 
on outcomes that differ only by degree from 
alternative outcomes but that people have 
to dig in their heels at a groove in order to 
make any show of determination. One has 
to have a reason for standing firmly on a 
position; and along the continuum of quali- 
tatively undifferentiable positions one finds 
no rationale. The rationale may not be strong 
at the arbitrary “focal point,” but at least it 
can defend itself with the argument “If not 
here, where?” 

There is perhaps a little more to this need 
for a mutually identifiable resting place. If 
one is about to make a concession, he needs 
to control his adversary’s expectations; he 
needs a recognizable limit to his own re- 
treat. If one is to make a finite concession 
that is not to be interpreted as capitulation, 
he needs an obvious place to stop. A media- 
tor’s suggestion may provide it; or any other 
element that qualitatively distinguishes the 
new position from surrounding positions. If 
one has been demanding 60 per cent and 
recedes to 50 per cent, he can get his heels 
in; if he recedes to 49 per cent, the other 
will assume that he has hit the skids and 
will keep sliding. 
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If some troops have retreated to the river 
in our map, they will expect to be expected 
to make a stand. This is the one spot to 
which they can retreat without necessarily 


being expected to retreat further, while, if | 


they yield any further, there is no place left 


where they can be expected to make a de- © 


termined stand. Similarly, the advancing | 
party can expect to force the other to retreat | 


to the river without having his advance in- 
terpreted as an insatiable demand for un- 
limited retreat. There is stability at the river 
—and perhaps nowhere else. 

This proposition may seem _ intuitively 
plausible; it does to the writer, and in any 
event some kind of explanation is needed 
for the tendency to settle at focal points. 
But the proposition would remain vague and 
somewhat mystical if it were not for the 
somewhat more tangible logic of tacit bar- 
gaining. The latter provides not only an 
analogy but the demonstration that the nec- 
essary psychic phenomenon—tacit co-ordina- 
tion of expectations—is a real possibility and 
even, in some contexts, a reliable one. The 
“co-ordination” of expectations is analogous 
to the “co-ordination” of behavior when 
communication is cut off; and, in fact, they 
both involve nothing more nor less than 
intuitively perceived mutual expectations. 
Thus the empirically verifiable results of 
some of the tacit-bargaining games, as well 
as the more logical role of co-ordinated ex- 
pectations in that case, prove that expecta- 
tions can be co-ordinated and that some of 
the objective details of the situation can 
exercise a controlling influence when the 
co-ordination of expectations is essential. 
Something is perceived by both parties when 
communication is absent; it must still be 
perceptible, though undoubtedly of lesser 
force, when communication is possible. The 
possibility of communication does not make 
50-50 less symmetrical or the river less 
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unique or A B C a less natural order for 
those letters. 

If all we had to reason from were the 
logic of tacit bargaining, it would be only a 
guess and perhaps a wild one that the same 
kind of psychic attraction worked in explicit 
bargaining; and if all we had to generalize 
from were the observation of peculiarly 
“plausible” outcomes in actual bargains, we 
might be unwilling to admit the force of 
adventitious details. But the two lines of 
evidence so strongly reinforce each other 
that the analogy between tacit and explicit 
bargaining seems a potent one. 

To illustrate with the problem of agree- 
ing explicitly on how to divide $100: 50-50 
seems a plausible division, but it may seem 
so for too many reasons. It may seem “fair”; 
it may seem to balance bargaining powers; 
or it may, as suggested in this paper, simply 
have the power to communicate its own in- 
evitability to the two parties in such fashion 
that each appreciates that they both appre- 
ciate it. What our analysis of tacit bargain- 
ing provides is evidence for the latter view. 
The evidence is simply that if they had to 
divide the $100 without communicating, 
they could concert on 50-50. Instead of re- 
lying on intuition, then, we can point to the 
fact that in a slightly different context—the 
tacit-bargaining context—our argument has 
an objectively demonstrable interpretation. 

To illustrate again: the ability of the two 
commanders in one of our problems to rec- 
ognize the stabilizing power of the river— 
or, rather, their inability not to recognize it 
—is substantiated by the evidence that if 
their survival depended on some agreement 
about where to stabilize their lines and com- 
munication were not allowed, they probably 
could perceive and appreciate the qualities 
of the river as a focus for their tacit agree- 
ment. So the tacit analogy at least demon- 
strates that the idea of “co-ordinating expec- 
tations” is meaningful rather than mystical. 


Perhaps we could push the argument fur- 
ther still. Even in those cases in which the 
only distinguishing characteristic of a bar- 
gaining result is its evident “fairness,” by 
standards that the participants are known 
to appreciate, we might argue that the mor- 
al force of fairness is greatly reinforced by 
the power of a “fair” result to focus atten- 
tion, if it fills the vacuum of indeterminacy 
that would otherwise exist. Similarly, when 
the pressure of public opinion seems to force 
the participants to the obviously “fair” or 
“reasonable” solution, we may exaggerate 
the “pressure” or at least misunderstand the 
way it works on the participants unless we 
give credit to its power to co-ordinate the 
participants’ expectations. It may, to put it 
differently, be the power of suggestion, 
working through the mechanism described 
in this paper, that makes public opinion or 
precedent or ethical standards so effective. 
Again, as evidence for this view, we need 
only to suppose that the participants had to 
reach ultimate agreement without commu- 
nicating and visualize public opinion or 
some prominent ethical standard as provid- 
ing a strong suggestion analogous to the 
suggestions contained in our earlier ex- 
amples. The mediator in problem 7 is a 
close analogy. Finally, even if it is truly the 
force of moral responsibility or sensitivity 
to public opinion that constrains the partici- 
pants, and not the “signal” they get, we 
must still look to the source of the public’s 
own opinion; and there, the writer suggests, 
the need for a simple, qualitative rationale 
often reflects the mechanism discussed in 
this paper. 

But, if this general line of reasoning is 
valid, any analysis of explicit bargaining 
must pay attention to what we might call 
the “communication” that is inherent in the 
bargaining situations, the signals that the 
participants read in the inanimate details of 
the case. And it means that tacit and ex- 
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plicit bargaining are not thoroughly separate 
concepts but that the various gradations 
from tacit bargaining up through types ®f 
incompleteness or faulty or limited commu- 
nication to full communication all show 
some dependence on the need to co-ordinate 
expectations. Hence all show some degree 
of dependence of the participants them- 
selves on their common inability to keep 
their eyes off certain outcomes. 

This is not an argument for expecting ex- 
plicit outcomes as a rule to lean toward those 
that would have merged if communication 
had been impossible; the focal points are 
certainly different when speech is allowed, 
except in some of the artificial cases we 
have used in our illustrations. But what may 
be the main principle in tacit bargaining 
apparently may be at least one of the im- 
portant principles in the analysis of explicit 
bargaining. And, since even much so-called 
“explicit” bargaining includes maneuver, in- 
direct communication, jockeying for posi- 
tion, or speaking to be overheard, or is con- 
fused by a multitude of participants and 
divergent interests, the need for convergent 
expectations and the role of signals that have 
the power to co-ordinate expectations may 
be powerful. 

Perhaps many kinds of social stability 
and the formation of interest groups reflect 
the same dependence on such co-ordinators 
as the terrain and the circumstances can 
provide: the band wagon at political con- 
ventions, that often converts the slightest 
sign of plurality into an overwhelming ma- 
jority; the power of constitutional legitimacy 
to command popular support in times of 
anarchy or political vacuum; the legendary 
power of an old gang leader to bring order 
into the underworld, simply because obedi- 
ence depends on the expectation that others 
will be obedient in punishing disobedience. 
The often expressed idea of a “rallying 
point” in social action seems to reflect the 
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same concept. In economics the phenomena 
of price leadership, various kinds of non- 
price competition, and perhaps even price 
stability itself appear amenable to an anal- 
ysis that stresses the importance of tacit 
communication and its dependence on qual- 
itatively identifiable and fairly unambiguous 
signals that can be read in the situation it- 
self. “Spontaneous” revolt may reflect simi- 
lar principles: when leaders can easily be 
destroyed, people require some signal for 
their co-ordination, a signal so unmistakably 
comprehensible and so potent in its sugges- 
tion for action that everyone can be sure 
that everyone else reads the same signal 
with enough confidence to act on it, thus 
providing one another with the immunity 
that goes with action in large numbers. 
(There is even the possibility that such a 
signal might be provided from outside, even 
by an agent whose only claim to leadership 
was its capacity to signal the instructions 
required for concerted action.) 


Tacit Negotiation and Limited War 


What useful insight does this line of anal- 
ysis provide into the practical problems of 
tacit bargaining that usually confront us, 
particularly the problems of strategic ma- 
neuver and limited war? It certainly sug- 
gests that it is possible to find limits to war 
—real war, jurisdictional war, or whatever— 
without overt negotiation. But it gives us no 
new strong sense of probability. War was 
limited in Korea, and gas Was not used in 
World War II; on the possibility of limited 
war these two facets are more persuasive 
than all the suggestions contained in the 
foregoing discussion. If the analysis pro- 
vides anything, then, it is not a judgment 
of the probability of successfully reaching 
tacit agreement but a better understanding 
of where to look for the terms of agreement. 

If there are important conclusions to be 
drawn, they are probably these: (1) tacit 
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agreements or agreements arrived at through 
partial or haphazard negotiation require 
terms that are qualitatively distinguishable 
from the alternatives and cannot simply be 
a matter of degree; (2) when agreement 
must be reached with incomplete commu- 
nication, the participants must be ready to 
allow the situation itself to exercise substan- 
tial constraint over the outcome; specifi- 
cally, a solution that discriminates against 
one party or the other or even involves 
“unnecessary” nuisance to both of them may 
be the only one on which their expectations 
can be co-ordinated. 

Gas was not used in World War II. The 
agreement, though not without antecedents, 
was largely a tacit one. It is interesting to 
speculate on whether any alternative agree- 
ment concerning poison gas could have been 
arrived at without formal communication 
(or even, for that matter, with communica- 
tion). “Some gas” raises complicated ques- 
tions of how much, where, under what cir- 
cumstances: “no gas” is simple and unam- 
biguous. Gas only on military personnel; 
gas used only by defending forces; gas only 
when carried by vehicle or projectile; no 
gas without warning—a variety of limits is 
conceivable; some may make sense, and 
many might have been more impartial to 
the outcome of the war. But there is a sim- 
plicity to “no gas” that makes it almost 
uniquely a focus for agreement when each 
side can only conjecture at what rules the 
other side would propose and when failure 
at co-ordination on the first try may spoil 
the chances for acquiescence in any limits 
at all. 

The physical configuration of Korea must 
have helped in defining the limits to war 
and in making geographical limits possible. 
The area was surrounded by water, and the 
principal northern political boundary was 
marked dramatically and unmistakably by 
a river. The thirty-eighth parallel seems to 


have been a powerful focus for a stalemate; 
and the main alternative, the “waist,” was a 
strong candidate not just because it pro- 
vided a shorter defense line but because it 
would have been clear to both sides that an 
advance to the waist did not necessarily sig- 
nal a determination to advance farther and 
that a retreat to the waist did not telegraph 
any intention to retreat farther. 

The Formosan Straits made it possible to 
stabilize a line between the Communist and 
National government forces of China, not 
solely because water favored the defender 
and inhibited attack, but because an island 
is an integral unit and water is a conspic- 
uous boundary. The sacrifice of any part of 
the island would have made the resulting 
line unstable; the retention of any part of 
the mainland would have been similarly un- 
stable. Except at the water's edge, all move- 
ment is a matter of degree; an attack across 
water is a declaration that the “agreement” 
has been terminated. 

In Korea, weapons were limited by the 
qualitative distinction between atomic and 
all other; it would surely have been much 
more difficult to stabilize a tacit acceptance 
of any limit on size of atomic weapons or 
selection of targets. No definition of size or 
target is so obvious and natural that it goes 
without saying, except for “no size, on any 
target.” American assistance to the French 
forces in Indochina was persuasively limited 
to material, not people; and it was appre- 
ciated that an enlargement to include, say, 
air participation could be recognized as lim- 
ited to air, while it would not be possible 
to establish a limited amount of air or 
ground participation. One’s intentions to ab- 
stain from ground intervention can be con- 
veyed by the complete withholding of 
ground forces; one cannot nearly so easily 
commit some forces and communicate a 
persuasive limit to the amount that one in- 
tends to commit. 
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The strategy of retaliation is affected by 
the need to communicate or co-ordinate on 
limits. Local aggression defines a place; with 
luck and natural boundaries, there may be 
tacit acceptance of geographical limits or 
types of targets. One side or both may be 
willing to accept limited defeat rather than 
take the initiative in breaching the rules 
and to act in a manner that reassures the 
other of such willingness. The “rules” may 
be respected because, if they are once 
broken, there is no assurance that any new 
ones can be found and jointly recognized in 
time to check the widening of the conflict. 
But if retaliation is left to the method and 
place of the retaliator’s own choosing, it may 
be much more difficult to convey to the vic- 
tim what the proposed limits are, so that he 
has a chance to accept them in his counter- 
retaliation. In fact, the initial departure of 
retaliation from the locality that provokes it 
may be a kind of declaration of independ- 
ence that is not conducive to the creation of 
stable mutual expectations. Thus the prob- 
lem of finding mutually recognized limits on 
war is doubly difficult if the definition im- 
plicit in the aggressor’s own act is not 
tolerable. 

In sum, the problem of limiting warfare 
involves not a continuous range of possibil- 
ities from most favorable to least favorable 
for either side; it is a lumpy, discrete world 
that is better able to recognize qualitative 
than quantitative differences, that is embar- 
rassed by the multiplicity of choices, and 
that forces both sides to accept some dicta- 
tion from the elements themselves. The 
writer suggests that the same is true of re- 
strained competition in every field in which 
it occurs. 


Prior Arrangements 


While the main burden of this paper has 
been that tacit bargaining is possible and is 
susceptible of systematic analysis, there is 
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no assurance that it will succeed in any par- 
ticular case or that, when it succeeds, it 
will yield to either party a particularly fa- 
vorable outcome compared with alternatives 
that might have been available if full com- 
munication had been allowed. There is no 
assurance that the next war, if it comes, will 
find mutually observed limits in time and of 
a sort to afford protection, unless explicit 
negotiation can take place. There is reason, 
therefore, to consider what steps can be 
taken before the time for tacit bargaining 
occurs, to enhance the likelihood of a suc- 
cessful outcome. 

Keeping communication channels open 
seems to be one obvious point. (At a mini- 
mum, this might mean assuring that a sur- 
render offer could be heard and responded 
to by either side.) The technical side of this 
principle would be identification of who 
would send and receive messages, upon 
what authority, over what facilities, using 
what intermediaries if intermediaries were 
used, and who stood in line to do the job in 
what fashion if the indicated parties and 
facilities were destroyed. In the event of an 
effort to fight a restrained nuclear war, there 
may be only a brief and busy instant in 
which each side must decide whether lim- 
ited war is in full swing or full war has just 
begun; and twelve hours’ confusion over 
how to make contact might spoil some of 
the chances for stabilizing the action within 
limits. ; 

Thought should be given to the possible 
usefulness of mediators or referees. To set- 
tle on influential mediators usually requires 
some prior understanding, or at least a prec- 
edent or a tradition or a sign of welcome. 
Even if we rule out overt arrangements for 
the contingency, evidences by each side of 
an appreciation of the role of referees and 
mediators, even a little practice in their use, 
might help to prepare an instrument of the 
most extreme value in an awful contingency. 
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But all such efforts may suffer from the 
unwillingness of an adversary to engage in 
any preparatory steps. Not only may an ad- 
versary balk at giving signs of eagerness to 
come to agreement; it is even possible that 
one side in a potential war may have a tac- 
tical interest in keeping that war unre- 
strained and aggravating the likelihood of 
mutual destruction in case it comes. Why? 
Because of the strategy of threats, bluffs, 
and deterrents. The willingness to start a 
war or take steps that may lead to war, 
whether aggression or retaliation to aggres- 
sion, may depend on the confidence with 
which a nation’s leaders think a war could 
be kept within limits. To be specific, the 
willingness of America to retaliate against 
local aggression with atomic attack depends 
—and the Russians know that it depends— 
on how likely we consider it that such re- 
taliation could itself remain limited. That 
is, it depends on how likely it is in our judg- 
ment that we and the Russians, when we 
both desperately need to recognize limits 
within which either of us is willing to lose 
the war without enlarging those limits, will 
find such limits and come to mutually rec- 
ognized acquiescence in them. If, then, Rus- 
sian refusal to engage in any activity that 
might lead to the possibility of limited war 
deters our own resolution to act, they might 
tisk forgoing such limits for the sake of re- 
ducing the threat of American action. One 
parachutist in our example may know that 
the other will be careless with the plane if 
he is sure they can meet and save them- 
selves; so if the first abstains from discuss- 
ing the contingency, the other will have 
to ride quietly for fear of precipitating a 
fatal separation in the terrain below. 

Whether this consideration or just the 
usual inhibitions on serious negotiation make 
prior discussion impossible, there is still a 
useful idea that emerges from one of our 
earlier games. It is that negotiation or com- 


munication for the purpose of co-ordinating 
expectations need not be reciprocal: uni- 
lateral negotiation may provide the co-or- 
dination that will save both parties. Fur- 
thermore, even an unwilling member can- 
not necessarily make himself unavailable for 
the receipt of messages. Recall the man who 
proposed the letter R in one of the bargain- 
ing games: as long as the partner heard— 
and it is obvious that he heard—the letter R 
is the only extant proposal, and, being un- 
challenged, it may co-ordinate in default of 
any counterproposal nearly as well as if it 
had been explicitly accepted. (Even denial 
of it by the other party might not manage 
to dislodge its claim to prominence but 
rather simply prove his awareness of it, as 
long as no rival claim was made that cre- 
ated ambiguousness.) If one of our para- 
chutists, just before the plane failed and 
while neither of them dreamed of having to 
jump, idly said, “If I ever had to meet some- 
body down there, I'd just head for the high- 
est hill in sight,” the other would probably 
recall and know that the first would be sure 
he recalled and would go there, even though 
it had been on the tip of his tongue to say, 
“How stupid,” or “Not me, climbing hurts 
my legs,” when the plane failed. When some 
signal is desperately needed by both parties 
and both parties know it, even a poor sig- 
nal and a discriminatory one may command 
recognition, in default of any other. Once 
the contingency is upon them, their interests, - 
which originally diverged in the play of 
threats and deterrents, substantially coin- 
cide in the desperate need for a focus of 
agreement. 

Two years ago the Manchester Guardian 
suggested that the Western powers consider 
declaring unilaterally that, in the event of 
major atomic war, they would not use nu- 
clear weapons against large cities unless the 
enemy did so first (1, 2). It proposed mak- 
ing a distinction between the massive bomb- 
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ing of cities and the more restricted use of 
atomic weapons on a battlefield or on strict- 
ly military targets such as airfields. The no- 
tion was not that the Soviets would agree 
overtly or even bother to disagree but that, 
if war came, both we and they would be so 
eager to find some limits to the bombing of 
civilian cities that we both might possibly 
manage to observe limits—even quite crude 
limits or discriminatory ones—if there were 
a proposal in existence as a focus for agree- 
ment. Each might at least honor the pro- 
posal tentatively, to see whether the other 
would too; and the result might be a stable 
mutual acquiescence. This proposal illus- 
trates negotiation with incomplete commu- 
nication or, to put it differently, tacit nego- 
tiation with the help of a prior suggestion. 
A number of difficulties come to mind: 
What is a civilian city? What is a military 
target? What kinds of weapons are ruled 
out on the former? What margin for error 
is to be allowed? etc. Could the Western 
powers possibly find definitions and criteria 
acceptable enough to the Russians to per- 
mit such tacit agreement? 
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Our analysis of tacit bargaining contains 
two suggestions on this problem. One is to | 
adopt criteria that are as qualitative and | 
discrete as possible, avoiding reliance on | 
matters of degree or judgment. The other is 
simply that unilateral suggestions, even if 
not tested for “acceptability” to the Russians | 
in any sense analogous to explicit agree- | 
ment, may serve the desperate purpose | 
when there is no alternative but mutual de- | 
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struction. In fact, the analogous feature of | 4 
explicit negotiation suggests that negotiated | ‘ Her 
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2 Authoritarian personality and foreign policy’ 


DANIEL J. LEVINSON 
Harvard University 
Attempts to understand the foreign pol- 


icy of particular nations or the course of 
international relations generally have tradi- 


_ tionally been guided almost entirely by his- 


' torical-sociological points of view. The chief 


| to in | 
1 later | 





foci of analysis have been in the realms of 
power politics, geopolitics, national econom- 


' ic interests, and the like. Recently, we have 


seen a growing interest in the role of psy- 
chological factors in international relations 
(3, 11, 12). This interest stems in part from 
the recognition of “irrationality” in foreign- 
policy viewpoints. However, it would seem 
overly narrow to limit our psychological con- 


_ cern to the problem of irrationality. The the- 
' sis of this paper is that every foreign-policy 


orientation, whatever its degree of ration- 
ality and constructiveness, has, to an ap- 


_ preciable extent, a psychological foundation 


in the personalities of its adherents. This is 
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not to say that foreign policy is purely an 
individual matter or merely a reflection of 
intra-personal dynamics. I would argue, 


1 This is a revision of a paper presented at a 


» symposium on “International Tensions” at the 
_ 1951 convention of the American Psychological 
Association. I am indebted to Drs. Gordon W. 


Allport, Alex Inkeles, and Robert W. White for 
their critical comments on the initial version. 
This study was supported by a grant from the 
Laboratory of Social Relations, Harvard Univer- 


Sity. 





rather, for the development of a sociopsy- 
chological approach, one that gives due 
recognition to individual (and modal) per- 
sonality while yet taking account of broad- 
er social forces. 

My aim here is to consider certain psy- 
chological factors in various foreign-policy 
orientations within the United States. Spe- 
cifically, I wish to consider some of the ways 
in which psychological processes, operating 
in large numbers of individuals, influence 
the degree of support given to various for- 
eign-policy orientations. Although the pres- 
ent analysis is limited to the United States, 
its guiding principles can be applied to oth- 
er nations as well. 

In the analysis of the total process of for- 
mation, implementation, and change of for- 
eign policy, there are several focal points 
which can be studied independently, though 
each must ultimately be understood in rela- _ 
tion to the others. First, we may focus on 
the processes by which basic policy deci- 
sions are made and the determinants of vari- 
ous high-level policy orientations. Subjects 
of study would include “top” State Depart- 
ment meetings, foreign ministers’ confer- 
ences, meetings of United Nations bodies, 
and the like. A second focus might be on 
the production and distribution of foreign- 
policy ideology, in forms intended for mass 
consumption and having the purpose of jus- 
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tifying or opposing specific policy stands. 
The most obvious subject of study here is 
the mass media of communication, which 
provide the most potent means for the wide- 
spread distribution of ideology. Third, we 
may study the consumption of foreign-pol- 
icy ideology, that is, the various ways in 
which individuals selectively assimilate the 
diverse viewpoints with which they are con- 
stantly bombarded. This part of the total 
process—what might be considered the “pub- 
lic opinion” aspect—is the chief concern of 
this paper. 


“Nationalism” and “Internationalism” 
as Ideological Orientations 

The study of American foreign-policy ori- 
entations is complicated from the start by 
the fact that the American people tend, for 
the most part, to be relatively unsophisti- 
cated about and only partially involved in 
foreign-policy issues. There is, of course, a 
keen interest in the more dramatic events, 
such as the Korean War, the conscription 
bills, and the periodic American-Russian 
flareups. Nevertheless, we are relatively un- 
concerned and uninformed about the less 
dramatic but equally significant issues such 
as UN policy, the Point Four program, and 
the like. Historical and current sociological 
reasons for this are not hard to find: Amer- 
ica has only recently come of age interna- 
tionally; the understanding of international 
relations requires an ability and a readiness 
to think in terms of institutional abstractions 
to which Americans are only just getting 


accustomed; our ne wspapers and other com- | 
munications media tend to perpetuate the | 


existing confusion and ideological immatu- 
rity. 
However, despite the relative lack of crys- 


tallized viewpoints, there does seem to exist | 
a variety of general policy orientations or | 


approaches. For certain purposes the exist- 
ing foreign-policy orientations can be 
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grouped along a continuum between two © 
opposing extremes—nationalism and interna- é 
tionalism: in the center are the “middle-of- | 
the-road” viewpoints, which represent con- | 





structive synthesis, compromise, or ambiv- | i 


alent shifting between the nationalist and 
internationalist extremes; in one direction 


we have increasing degrees of international- | 
ism, and in the other direction increasing © 


degrees of nationalism. 

To say that nationalism-internationalism is 
one dimension of foreign-policy ideology is 
not, of course, to say that this is the only 
dimension or in all contexts the most signif- 


icant one. There are, clearly, numerous © 


forms of nationalism and internationalism; 
and there may well be important similarities 
among those who hold extreme views at op- 


posite ends of the continuum. Moreover, in © 


certain newly industrializing countries, su 
as India, Israel, and Burma, we may find 


conjointly in many individuals a fierce em- | 
phasis on national sovereignty and a broad- | 
ly internationalistic (collaborative, multi- | 
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lateral, pro-UN) ideology. Certain modifica- 5 


tions of the present analysis would no doubt 
be required for its extension to these and 
other social contexts. This analysis applies 
most directly to the United States at mid- 


century as a period in which “extremists” | 


are few and moderation prevails in virtually 
all ideological domains. The prototypic 


forms of nationalism and internationalism, | 


as they are conceived to -exist within this 
social context, may be briefly delineated; a 
fuller exposition is given elsewhere (1, 14). 

Naitonalism may be seen as a facet of a 
broader ethnocentric orientation. It is, so to 
speak, ethnocentric thinking in the sphere 


of international relations. Like other forms 


of ethnocentrism, it is based on a rigid and | 


pervasive distinction between in-groups and 
out-groups. The primary in-group in this 
case is the American nation; all other nations 
are potential out-groups, the focal out- 
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groups at any given time being those na- 
tions whose aims are seen, rightly or wrong- 
ly, as different from ours. The American 
nation as a symbol is glorified and idealized; 
it is regarded as superior to other nations 
in all important respects. Great emphasis is 
placed on such concepts as national honor 
and national sovereignty. Other nations are 
seen as inferior, envious, and threatening. 
At the worst, they are likely to attack us; at 
best, they seek alliances only to pursue 
their own selfish aims and to “play us for a 


» sucker.” Ethnocentric ideas about human 


nature rationalize a belief in the inevitabil- 
ity of war. “Human nature being what it is 
and other ‘races’ being what they are,” so 
the reasoning goes, “some nation is bound 
to attack us sooner or later.” Given this “jun- 
gle” conception of international relations, 
our best policy is to be militarily the strong- 
est of all nations, so that none will dare 
attack us. 

Perhaps the two main forms that Ameri- 


can nationalism has taken are isolationism “ 


and imperialism, though the two often go 
together. The guiding image of isolationism 
has been that of “Fortress America”: its 
aim is a nation which is militarily impreg- 
nable and culturally isolated. Imperialism, 
on the other hand, is prepared to make for- 
eign alliances and commitments, and it fre- 
quently uses internationalist terminology. Its 
aim, however, is the kind of “American 


Century” in which the development and re- 
_ construction of other nations can proceed 


only on terms set by us, for our supposed 
economic and strategic advantage. Isolation- 


| ism and imperialism sometimes merge into 


a single approach as the lines of American 
military defense are conceived to move out- 
ward into Europe and Asia and as we ex- 
tend support to all governments, whatever 
their character, in exchange for military 
support. 

An especially dramatic image exemplify- 
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ing a nationalistic conception of the world 
situation has been provided by Robert Op- 
penheimer and discussed by Walter Lipp- 
mann (18). The image is that of the United 
States and the Soviet Union as “two scor- 
pions in a bottle—each capable of killing the 
other but only at the risk of his own life.” 
Lippmann suggests that this image gives “a 
radically false picture of the atomic situa- 
tion and it is an unmistakable symptom 
of a dangerous American neurosis.” Its false- 
ness lies, as Lippmann points out, in its neg- 
lect of the other nations that are so directly 
involved in the course of world events. In 
conceiving of American-Soviet relations pri- 
marily in military terms and in focusing 
chiefly on questions of self-defense and en- 
emy annihilation, those who adopt this im- 
age fail to utilize existing possibilities of 
diplomacy, alliance, and negotiation toward 
constructive co-operation. To say, as Lipp- 
mann does, that this orientation is a “neu- 
rotic” one is to imply more than that it is 
false or harmful. A neurotic outlook reflects 
the activation, perhaps by a highly stressful 
social environment, of character traits, un- 
conscious anxieties, and reality-distorting 
modes of ego defense that are of long stand- 
ing in the individual personality. Without 
becoming preoccupied with the issue of neu- 
rosis as such, I shall turn shortly to a con- 
sideration of the inner psychological bases 
of this conception of world affairs. 

It is difficult to formulate a generic con- ~ 
ception of internationalism that will hold for 
the great variety of ideologies falling under 
this rubric. One common characteristic is 
the wish to minimize the barriers now exist- 
ing between nations and to promote full ex- 
change—of ideas, commodities, cultural 
ways—among all nations. Either military ac- 
tivity is rejected entirely (pacifism), or, 
more commonly, it is accepted as a last re- 
sort after all other means of settling dis- 
putes have been used. Great emphasis is 
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placed on the reduction of national sover- 
eignty and on the establishment of an inter- 
national organization like the UN. More- 
over, the UN is conceived of not merely as 
a means of settling disputes but, more im- 
portant, as a mechanism for the economic 
and cultural development of all nations. This 
approach does not necessarily assume that 
there will be no conflict between nations, 
in either the near or the distant future; but 
it does assume that conflict, when it does 
occur, can be dealt with in a non-destruc- 
tive, non-autocratic manner. 

From the point of view of modern social 
science, the basic tenets of internationalism 
are presumably more “rational”—more 
soundly based on our knowledge of history, 
social organization, and human nature—than 
are those of nationalism. It would be un- 
wise, however—and it is certainly not my 
intent—to regard internationalism as having 
a monopoly on truth and goodness. Its hope- 
fulness regarding the long-range _possibili- 
ties of world peace often leads to a naive 
optimism concerning what can be achieved 
in the short run. The dislike of force may 
lead to unrealistic military policies. And, 
more generally, the social effectiveness of 
internationalism or any other ideology is in- 
fluenced (and often impaired) to a high de- 
gree by the individual personalities and or- 
ganizational policies of its adherents. My 
concern here is with the nature and the so- 
ciopsychological determinants of these view- 
points rather than with their rationality or 
effectiveness. 

Given these admittedly sketchy and in- 
complete formulations of nationalism and 
internationalism, let me turn to my central 
problems: How can we assess nationalism 
and internationalism as generalized orienta- 
tions in the individual? What sociopsycho- 
logical differences are there, if any, between 
those who stand at opposite ends of this 
foreign-policy continuum? In what sense 
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can we speak of psychological determinants 
of foreign-policy ideology? 


The Measurement of Nationalism 
and Internationalism 


I shall attempt a partial answer to these | 


questions on the basis of work reported in 


The Authoritarian Personality (1), as well) 


as a more recent study of my own. Two 
opinion-attitude scales were developed, at 
different times, to provide a measure of na- 
tionalism that might then be correlated with 


measures of other psychological and socio- | 
logical variables. The construction of both | 
scales was guided by the conceptions of na- ” 


tionalism and internationalism just present-~ 
ed. The first scale, developed during the | 
war years, expressed nationalistic ideas con- 


cerning the inevitability of war, the impor- | 


tance of militarization, the restriction of im- 


migration, the punishment of conscientious : 


objectors, and so on (1, 14). 

In 1951 I developed a second “Interna- 
tionalism-Nationalism Scale” dealing with 
then current controversial issues.2 This scale 
is presented in Table 1. Its twelve items 


cover a variety of problems relating to our 
role in the UN, emphasis on military versus) 


economic aid to other countries, our choice 
of allies in the cold war, and so on. For ex- 
ample: 


to put our national honor above appease- 
ment” (item 1). Item 9, was included be- 
cause it seemed that the current attack on 
freedom of thought was an aspect of the 
nationalistic orientation: 
times, if we are to be strong and united 
against our common enemy, we must have 
more laws and safeguards against the 
ances of ae ideas.” Item 10 rep- 


21 wish to thank Miss Lora W. Heims and 
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— resents a presumably internationalist view- This Internationalism-Nationalism (IN) 
point: “One main trouble with American Scale was administered in 1951 to two class- 
; foreign policy today is that there is too much _ es in education and one in social relations 
concern with military force and too little at the Harvard University summer session. 
concern with political negotiation and eco- The eighty-four subjects included some col- 
these | nomic reconstruction.” lege undergraduates, a few graduate stu- 
ed in | The scale was administered and scored dents in education, and a considerable num- 
well) in the same manner as those presented in _ ber of persons in teaching and related com- 
Two! he Authoritarian Personality research (1). munity work. This sample is thus somewhat 
d, at Subjects were allowed three degrees of more diversified than the usual college sam- 
af na-" agreement (+1, +2, +3) and three degrees _ ple, but it shows some homogeneity in the 
with _ of disagreement with each item. The items direction of high educational level and mod- 
socio- | were scored on a 1-7 scale, the higher erate income. On the IN Scale it earned a 
both | scores being given for agreement with “na- _mean of 31.8 (slightly on the “internation- 
of na- | tionalistic” items and for disagreement with alist” side of the mid-point), an S.D. of 
esent- “internationalistic” items. The subject's total- 12.5, and a range of 10-64. There were, in 
B the _ scale score is his mean item score multiplied other words, wide individual differences in 
- - ° 
> con" by 10. The possible range of scores is thus __ scale scores. 
mpor | 10-70 points, with a hypothetical mid-point The reliability and internal consistency of 
of ami at 40. the IN Scale were relatively high. The split- 
ntious | 
i TABLE 1 
terna-_ THE INTERNATIONALISM-NATIONALISM (IN) SCALE 
with) —_Item* Meant DP.t 
peceien. 1.:....... We need more leaders like MacArthur, who have the morals and the strength to 
5 4 put our national honor above appeasement 8.1 4.2 
iItems— 2... If it weren’t for Russia and her satellites, the world would be headed toward 
to our! peace and prosperity by now 3.4 3.5 
|) ee In the long run, it would be to our best interest as a nation to spend less money 
versus for military purposes and more money for education, housing, and other social 
choice social improvements 2.6 2.2 
: a The immigration of foreigners to this country should be kept down so that we can 
‘Or €X-— provide for Americans first 3.4 3.8 
~ Moe &......... The only way peace can be maintained is to keep America so powerful and well 
, 5 armed that no other nation will dare to attack us $3.2 4.1 
rength eS Our best policy in China would be to forget about Chiang Kai-shek and to work 
pease- for a coalition between the Communists and the “center” parties 4.8 $.1 
ee If the United Nations doesn’t show more signs of getting tough with Russia 
ed be-| soon, America must be prepared to carry on the fight by itself 3.4 3.8 
ack on 8--------- While we should give military aid to countries which are prepared to fight our 
: enemies, we ought to cut down on foreign economic help, or else the other coun- 
of the? tries will just play us for a sucker 8.8 3.2 
oubled# 9--------- In these troubled times, if we are to be strong and united against our common 
f : enemy, we must have more laws and safeguards against the spreading of dan- 
united | gerous ideas 3.0 3.8 
t have Rs One main trouble with American foreign policy today is that there is too much 
| concern with military force and too little concern with political negotiation and 
st the economic reconstruction : 3.0 2.4 
10 re aes In view of America’s moral and material superiority, it is only right that we 
P should have the biggest say in deciding United Nations policy 2.4 2.8 
yp | da. = alopa The first principle of our foreign policy should be to join forces with any country, 
even if it is not very democratic, just as long as it is strongly anti-Communist 2.8 2.4 
ms and *Ttems marked with an asterisk take an “internationalist” position as here defined; the others represent a “‘nationalist’’ position. 
various © t Responses are scored on a 1-7 scale; 7 points are given for strong agreement on the nationalistic items and for strong disagreement 
_ on the internationalistic items (see [1]). 
t The “DP.” is the ‘Discriminatory Power” of an item, i.e., its ability to discriminate between high and low scorers on the total 
scale. It is obtained by subtracting the item mean earned by the low group (bottom quarter of the total-scale distribution) from 
the mean of the high group (top quarter). All D.P.’s are significantly greater than zero (at beyond the 1 per cent level of confidence). 
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half reliability for the total sample was .86; 
the test-retest correlation for one of the ed- 
ucation classes retested after six weeks was 
.90. Internal consistency was assessed by 
the Discriminatory Power (D.P.) technique 
(1, 17). Item means and D.P.’s are pre- 
sented in Table 1. An item’s D.P. indicates 
its ability to discriminate between high and 
low scores (top and bottom quarters) on 
the total scale. All 12 of the items discrim- 
inate adequately (beyond the 1 per cent 
level); no items had to be rejected on this 
ground. Thus each item may be said to rep- 
resent an aspect of a broader ideological 
pattern, though some items are more central 
than others in the sense of reflecting more 
of the unifying core. A reading of the most 
discriminating items—Nos. 1, 4, 5, and 9— 
gives perhaps the clearest indication of the 
diversity in literal content, as well as the 
unity in underlying theme, within this ide- 
ological domain. The scale properties in- 
dicate that most persons are relatively 
(though by no means entirely) consistent 
in taking either a nationalist or an interna- 
tionalist position in the sense noted above, 
and individuals can be ranked with fair ac- 
curacy along a_nationalist-internationalist 
continuum. 


Socio-psychological Correlates of 
Nationalism and Internationalism 


There is a gradually accumulating body 
of evidence concerning the kinds cf person- 
al characteristics that tend to be associated 
with preference for a strongly nationalistic 
viewpoint. In briefly defining nationalism, 
I suggested that it is a facet of a broader 
ethnocentric approach in which the distinc- 
tion between “in-groups” and “out-groups” 
plays a central part. A derivative hypothesis 
is that those who tend most strongly to fear 
and derogate other nations will exhibit sim- 
ilar beliefs and feelings about various intra- 
national groups, such as Negroes, Jews, for- 
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eigners, lower socio-economic groupings, | 


and the like. This hypothesis was supported 


in our original research (1) by correlations 


averaging about .7 between nationalism and [7 


other sections of the Ethnocentrism (E) 
Scale, as well as by interview material. In 
my 1951 study, the IN Scale correlated .77 
with a 16-item E Scale derived from the 
earlier form. Findings such as these support 


the view that extreme nationalism is a form | 
of “pseudo-patriotism.” Although national- | 


ists glorify America as a symbol, they are in- 
clined to regard most of the American pop- 
ulation as an alien out-group. They are ac- 
tivated, it would seem, less by love of Amer- 
icans and their heritage than by a sense of 
hostility and anxiety regarding other nations 
and “outsiders” generally. Internationalists, 
being under less compulsion either to glorify 
their own nation or to condemn others, show 
a more genuine attachment to their cultur- 
al traditions. 


te 





Nationalists and internationalists show © 


characteristic differences in ideology spheres 


; 
: 


apparently far removed from foreign policy _ 


and intergroup relations. Nationalism is as- 
sociated, for example, with an autocratic 
orientation toward child-rearing, husband- 
wife relations, and other aspects of family 


life. Nationalists are inclined to conceive of | 


the family in hierarchical terms. They regard 
the husband as properly dominant over the 
wife, the parents as strong authorities re- 
quiring obedience and respect above all 
from their children. They tend to be moral- 
istic and disciplinarian in their child-rearing 
methods and to be guided by rigidly con- 


) 


Pa aR 





ventionalized definitions of masculinity and } 


femininity. Evidence in this direction was 


obtained in the analysis of clinical inter- | 
views of high- versus low-scoring subjects on | 
the Ethnocentrism Scale (1, esp. the chap- 7 
ters by Adorno and by Frenkel-Brunswik). | 
The Traditional Family Ideology (TFI) | 
Scale was developed specifically to measure | 
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this pattern of thought. Correlations of .6-.7 
between this scale and the E Scale were ob- 
tained in several samples (15). In the 1951 
study described above, I obtained a corre- 
lation of .65 between the IN and the TFI 
scales. These findings are consistent with 
the earlier formulations of Reich (21), 
Fromm (8), Erikson (6), and Dicks (4) 
and others writing on nationalism in various 
European countries. 

Again, nationalism is associated with cer- 
tain patterns of religious ideology, notably 
those that may be characterized as funda- 
mentalistic or conventionalistic. In these re- 
ligious orientations God is regarded as a 
kind of power figure who rewards the vir- 
tuous and punishes the sinful and who can 
be directly appealed to or ingratiated. Great 
emphasis is placed on the efficacy of ritual, 
and the precepts of the in-group religious 
authority are taken literally and unques- 
tioningly. The Religious Conventionalism 
Scale, developed by Lichtenberg and the 
author to measure this outlook, correlated 
.52 with the IN Scale. Slightly lower corre- 
lations, of the order of .3-.4, have been ob- 
tained between various measures of nation- 
alism and of politicoeconomic conservatism; 
for example, in the sample described above, 
the IN Scale correlated .34 with a variant 
of the Politico-Economic Conservatism 
Scale reported by Adorno et al. (1). 

These and related findings provide sub- 
stantial evidence that foreign-policy orien- 
tation is part of a broader ideological con- 
text. Nationalism appears most commonly 
within an autocratic approach to the social 
world. This approach embraces not only the 
domain of international relations but the in- 
dividual’s views concerning religion, family, 
politics, and other aspects of social life as 
well. 

What are the sources of this complex ide- 
ological patterning? The sources are to be 
found, no doubt, both within the individual 
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and in his social environment. With regard 
to intra-individual sources, I would speak 
for the following postulate: The individual’s 
approach to the external, social world will 
in significant degree reflect his approach to 
himself—his self-conceptions, character traits, 
modes of dealing with inner conflict, and the 
like (16). A corollary hypothesis in the 
present case is that an autocratic approach 
to problems of social organization will most 
often be found within an authoritarian per- 
sonality structure. 

This hypothesis can be derived from an 
analysis of the psychological qualities that 
are directly represented in nationalism and 
related viewpoints (1, 6, 14). Such charac- 
teristics as punitiveness, stereotypy, fear of 
moral contamination, submission to power- 
ful authority, and exaggerated fear of weak- 
ness—in their extreme form, features of au- 
thoritarian personality—make recurrent ap- 
pearances in nationalistic thought. However, 
adequate testing of this hypothesis requires 
the independent assessment of personality 
variables in persons supporting various ide- 
ological positions. Various types of empiri- 
cal work have been carried out along these 
lines, no one of them fully conclusive but 
each contributing to the general picture. 
Among the more directly relevant studies 
are Erikson’s (6) analysis of Mein Kampf 


, and Dicks’s work on German prisoners of 


war (4) and Russian émigrés (5). 

In The Authoritarian Personality (1), 
personality variables were assessed by 
means of clinical interviews, projective tech- 
niques, and more structured devices. The 
so-called F Scale, developed in this research, 
gives a quantitative, though crude, measure 
of authoritarianism that can be applied in 
survey-type studies. Correlations of the or- 
der of .5-.7 were obtained between the F 
Scale and the Ethnocentrism Scale in a vari- 
ety of samples. In the study of the IN Scale, 
described earlier, a 12-item F Scale (Form 
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FERPT) correlated .60 with IN. Similar 
findings have been obtained with a smaller 
number of F- and IN-type items in a series 
of nation-wide samples surveyed during the 
period 1948-52 by the Survey Research 
Center, University of Michigan (cf. Janowitz 
and Marvick [10] and Lane [138].? Lane 
found, for example, that in 1952 a signif- 
icantly larger proportion of authoritarians 
than of equalitarians (by the criterion of the 
F score) preferred to deal with the Korean 
crisis either by pulling out of Korea alto- 
gether or by bombing Manchuria and China; 
the equalitarians more often preferred a 
policy of working toward a peaceful settle- 
ment. The general conclusion that seems 
warranted by the various clinical, survey, 
and other studies is that personal authori- 
tarianism constitutes an important inner 
source (though by no means the only source) 
of the disposition toward nationalism and 
related ideologies. 

In addition to their anchorage in the per- 
sonality, ideologies are developed, utilized, 
and to various degrees altered in response 
to diverse social influences. What a man be- 
lieves depends in large part on the ideologi- 
cal opportunities and demands presented by 
a variety of membership groups and reference 
groups. Thus in the 1951 study of the IN 
Scale, as in many similar studies, various 
political and religious groupings were found 
to differ in their average degree of national- 
ism. The Republicans had a significantly 
higher (more nationalistic) mean IN score 
than the Democrats or the independents, 
the group means being 39.3, 30.6, and 28.6, 


3 Significant relationships between brief meas- 
ures of authoritarianism and nationalism have 
been found as well in a study of seven western 
European nations. The study was carried out 
by the Organization for Comparative Social Re- 
search; this particular analysis was made by Stein 
Rokkan, Arthur Couch, and the author and will 
be published in the near future. 
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respectively. With regard to religious group- 
ing, the Catholics had an IN mean of 88.7, 
the Protestants a mean of 32.8, the Jews 
30.1, and those with no affiliation 21.2. In 
the case of religious attendance (regardless 
of affiliation), those who attend services 
weekly had an IN mean of 36.2, those who 
attend occasionally, 30.9, and the non-at- 
tenders, 25.8. Findings of this sort have 
been obtained in a large number of surveys 
which used various types of items and scales. 
It should be noted, however, that, while 
these and other groupings show significant 
differences in average score, the degree of 
individual variation within every major 
grouping is large indeed. An individual’s 
membership in a particular social group does 
not, in itself, provide a very adequate basis 
for prediction of his outlook. 

In attempting to generalize from the fore- 
going research, it should be kept in mind 
that the samples used have for the most part 
represented limited sections of the national 
population, namely, the more highly edu- 
cated, the urban, the “middle class.” Rela- 
tionships among ideology, personality, and 
social context have been less intensively 
studied in the case of the less educated, the 
very poor and the wealthy, and those in 
rural and other regions farther removed from 
university centers. Lubell (19), for example, 
has pointed out that the strongest isolation- 
ist vote over the years has been registered 
in counties that are predominantly German- 
American and/or Catholic and/or rural in 
composition. It remains for further research 
to determine whether the widespread isola- 
tionist sentiment in these areas is a direct 
function of tradition and social pressure or 
whether personal authoritarianism is an 
equally important factor in facilitating the 
acceptance of isolationist doctrine. Evidence 
of gross differences in authoritarianism (F 
score) in various social strata (distinguished 
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by class, education, and age) has been given 
by Janowitz and Marvick (10). 

It would appear that the “functionality” 
of ideology for the person—the degree to 
which his social views are imbedded in and 
serve to maintain other aspects of his per- 
sonality—will vary with the person and with 
the social setting (2, 16). One individual 
holds a nationalistic outlook in part because 
the images and relationships it portrays re- 
flect so well his unconscious fantasies; the 
ideology is deeply gratifying and anxiety- 
binding. Another individual holds a roughly 
similar outlook on the basis of a more su- 
perficial acceptance of what is “given” in his 
social environment; in this case, personality 
factors may play a relatively incidental role 
in the formation and maintenance of ide- 
ology. 

One of the major systematic questions in 
the study of ideology is this: What are the 
conditions that maximize the role of per- 
sonality as a determinant of ideology forma- 
tion? I shall mention two such conditions: 
first, that his society presents the individual 
with a reasonable degree of choice, that is, 
with a range of legitimized ideological alter- 
natives from which to select, and, second, 
that the individual be personally involved 
in ideological issues. In other words, the 
greater the degree of choice and the greater 
the involvement in choosing, the more heav- 
ily will the person’s ideology be influenced 
by deep-lying personality characteristics. 

Given a reasonable degree of choice and 
involvement, the following types of influ- 
ence of personality on ideology are found. 
(a) Receptivity. Each individual is recep- 
tive to only a limited number of the total 
range of available ideologies. (b) Imma- 
nence. A person’s freely verbalized ideology, 
with regard to foreign policy, religion, or 
whatever, can be viewed as a personal do.- 
ument. Like other personal documents, it 
will be found to express in its thematic and 
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formal qualities many of the person’s cen- 
tral personality characteristics. Personality 
is to varying degrees immanent in ideology. 
(c) Relative consistency. A person’s ideolo- 
gy regarding various social issues (foreign 
policy, the family, and so on) will show 
consistency not necessarily in a logical sense 
but in the sense that similar values, conflicts, 
and the like will be reflected throughout. 


Nationalism, Internationalism, and 
Modal Personality Patterns 


I should like to conclude by mentioning 
briefly a few implications of the foregoing 
theory and data for the analysis of “Ameri- 
can national character” and American for- 
eign policy (for a more general discussion 
see Almond [8] and Inkeles and Levinson 
[9]. The classic descriptions of “American 
character” by De Tocqueville, Bryce, and 
others have brought out two sharply con- 
trasting sides. On the one hand, they find 
such traits as anxious conformism, emphasis 
on socially defined success, a tendency to 
“escape into the crowd” rather than to look 
within, an emphasis on work over leisure, 
on quantity over quality, on varied activity 
rather than deep experience. On the other 
hand, however, they find genuine humani- 
tarianism, capacity for self-awareness, aes- 
thetic sensitivity, readiness to identify with 
the underdog, and the like. The former 
traits have been shown in various studies 
to characterize authoritarian personalities, 
while the latter traits characterize equali- 
tarian personalities. There are, of course, 
many Americans who possess both types of 
characteristics and who maintain various 
forms of compromise or conflictful balance 
between them. However, if the accumulated 
research has any validity, there are also 
many individuals who have predominantly 
one or the other character structure and its 
associated ideological orientations. 
According to this conception, “American 
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character” can be schematically represented 
as falling along a trimodal distribution, the 
modes representing authoritarian, equalitar- 
ian, and “in-between” patterns. The last 
mode is conceived as a composite of the 
first two, and each mode contains numerous 
subvariants. Like all typologies, this one 
needs to be applied with discrimination; for 
certain purposes, other bases of analysis will 
be more useful. 

There is one analysis of American history 
and mentality which exemplifies this ap- 
proach without benefit—or hindrance—of cur- 
rent technical jargon. It is V. L. Parrington’s 
monumental work, Main Currents in Amer- 
ican Thought (20). In Parrington’s view— 
and he documents it well—a major dynamic 
in America’s intellectual and institutional 
history has been the conflict, partially syn- 
thesized but never fully resolved, between 
authoritarian and equalitarian conceptions 
of man and society. He finds evidence for 
this dialectic in the European intellectual 
traditions transplanted in America by the 
colonists; in the development of our politi 
cal, economic, and religious systems; in our 
artistic and scientific endeavors. 

The recurrent conflict so well described 
by Parrington has never been more dra- 
matically evident than in our present ideas 
and policies concerning international rela- 
tions. Both domestic and international condi- 
tions have conspired to intensify our anxieties 
and with them our cuthoritarian trends. The 
decline of capitalism in other nations, the 
rapid rise of Soviet Russia as a world power, 
the growth of revolutionary anticapitalist 
movements in the industrially undeveloped 
nations, the threat of total destruction by 
atomic warfare, the fear of depression and 
mass unemployment if war production is 
curtailed—these and other factors have oper- 
ated to intensify our nationalistic-chauvin- 
istic potentialities, which are further rein- 
forced and given ideological form by nation- 
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alistic leaders in politics, in the mass media, ~ 


and in other strategic positions. 

Similar conclusions, stemming from a 
somewhat different theoretical and observa- 
tional base, have been expressed by G. F. 
Kennan. In 1954, speaking of the wide- 
spread tendency to regard “total military se- 
curity” as the foundation of American for- 
eign policy, he pointed out: 

“, . . It is precisely these subjective fac- 
tors—factors relating to the state of mind of 
many of our own people—rather than the 


external circumstances, that seem to con- | 


stitute the most alarming component of our 
situation. It is such things as the lack of 
flexibility in outlook, the stubborn compla- 
cency about ourselves and our society, the 
frequent compulsion to extremism, the per- 


sistent demand for absolute solutions, the | 


unwillingness to accept the normal long- 
term hazards and inconveniences of power 
—it is these things in the American charac- 
ter that give added gravity to a situation 
which would in any case be grave enough” 
(11, p. $2). 

One symptom of the trend toward authori- 
tarianism is the rapid decrease in ideological 
choice now available to the general popula- 
tion. The relative standardization of ideolo- 
gy in the press, as well as the intimidation 
of teachers, government employees, writers, 
and others, have led toward an artificial 
homogenizing of public opinion. This proc- 
ess is dangerous not merely because of the 
threat to civil liberties and intellectual free- 
dom but also because it goes hand-in-hand 
with pressures toward nationalism in our 
foreign policy. For these and other reasons, 
our inner predispositions toward interna- 
tionalism are hindered from achieving full 
ideological expression. 

I have perhaps seemed to underestimate 
the strength of equalitarian forces in the 
present social scene. However, in this peri- 
od, when almost any form of ideological de- 
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viance may be called “subversive,” it is to 
be kept in mind that American character 
has its authoritarian as well as its democrat- 
ic side. It is unrealistic and, ultimately, dan- 
gerous to make the casual assumption that 
America will necessarily constitute a demo- 
cratic force in world affairs and that our 
foreign policy will automatically be such as 
to reduce international tensions. The kind 
of world role that America plays will de- 
pend in no small part on our ability to cre- 
ate the conditions under which our under- 
lying equalitarian potentials can become ide- 
ologically and institutionally kinetic. 
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Isolation and collaboration: a partial 


theory of inter-nation relations’ 
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Résumé 


This paper develops a theory of how 
groups meet their members’ demands. It is 
argued that the members of social units ob- 
tain satisfaction of their economic, cultural, 
and political needs through participation in 
social groups, including states or nations. 
It posits that changing environmental con- 
ditions may give rise to new needs or de- 
mands on the part of the members of 
groups. It argues that these new demands 





1 The essay is an outcome of work and dis- 
cussion at the Center for Research on World 
Political Institutions at Princeton University. 
Its director, Dr. R. W. Van Wagenen, helped 
me formulate my problem; members of the 
center’s 1952 summer conference on “Expand- 
ing Community”—Drs. Wemer Levi, Harold 
Engle, Melvin Tumin, Ralph Ross, George Bel- 
knap—influenced its development. The criticisms 
and suggestions of Professors James Coleman, 
of Columbia University; Karl W. Deutsch, of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Alfred O. 
Hero, of the World Peace Foundation; Alfred J. 
Hotz, of Western Reserve University; Richard C. 
Snyder, of Northwestern University; and Paul L. 
Ward, of Carnegie Institute of Technology, are 
much appreciated. The manuscript was reworked 
into its final version by Jane Applebaum Jacobs, 
formerly of the Fletcher School of Law and Di- 
plomacy and London School of Economics. 

This piece is the more general essay deriving 
from my summers’ appointment as Research As- 
sociate at Princeton; the more specific work is my 
Multiple Loyalties: Theoretical Approach to a 
Problem in International Organization (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1955). 
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may be realizable either through self-reliant 
policies pursued in isolation or through re- 
lations with other political and social units. 
The theory is concerned particularly with 
national behaviors—be they individual or 
group, official or unofficial—which consti- 
tute the external responses of peoples com- 
prising nation-states. 

The model essentially consists of the op- 
position of the two sets of factors. The di- 
rection of behavior of a group is schematized 
as the resultant balance between the 
strength of factors driving and/or attracting 
behavior inward and the strength of those 
factors pushing and/or pulling toward col- 
laboration. The paper discusses factors in- 
fluencing the choice in each of the two 
directions and predicts that the individual’s 
and group’s behaviors at any given time will 
be determined by the balance between these 
factors. The direction of behavior of the 
group is hypothesized to+be conditioned 
upon such past history and current realities 
as the following: 

1.1 and 1.2. The satisfactoriness or un- 
satisfactoriness of the group’s experiences 
with its self-reliance versus its experiences 
with collaborative measures. 

2.1 and 2.2. The degree to which the ide- 
ologies of the group’s members are isola- 
tionist or collaborative. 

3.1 and 3.2. The extent to which self-re- 
liant means seem practical and advanta- 
geous versus the extent to which collabora- 
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tive means seem feasible and advantageous. 

3.3. The extent to which the group’s task 
requires interdependence on other groups 
or allows the group to pursue its goal in iso- 
lation. 

4.1. The degree to which the group's 
leadership perceives isolation or collabora- 
tion as supporting or destroying its elite 
positions. 

4.2. The extent to which the members 
of the group think of collaborative relations 
as interfering with successful self-reliance. 

In additica to factors which give direc- 
tionality to the behavior of groups, the 
model hypothesizes that there are auxiliary 
factors, which may facilitate or hinder the 
extent to which the group achieves isolation 
or collaboration, such as: 

5.1. The extent to which the groups 
which interact have common and congruent, 
rather than contradictory and conflictful, 
elements in their cultural backgrounds and 
language-thought processes. 

After a discussion of the model's general 
characteristics and its inadequacies and lim- 
itations, brief illustrations are given of its 
use in the analysis of current policy issues 
in international affairs. For example, the 
theory indicates that regional collaboration, 
whether it is successful or unsuccessful, will 
tend to make universal collaboration less 
likely. On the issue of the number of func- 
tions which should be encompassed by a 
supra-group organization, the model pre- 
dicts that single-purpose collaboration will 
tend to be extinguished, while multifunc- 
tionalism generates further collaboration. 


Orientation 


My attempt to construct a theory of 
inter-nation behavior stems from a belief 
that methods and propositions of the basic 
social sciences may be useful in developing 
theories of international relations (82). Na- 
tions are a special and particularly powerful 
kind of group, but they are groups. Thus it 
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becomes relevant to explore the value of 
propositions from social psychology and so- 
ciology in interpreting and predicting their 
behavior. The focus is upon how the behav- 
ior of individuals and groups within the 
nation determines the isolationistic or col- 
laborative tendencies of its external rela- 
tions. 

As the history of the development of 
models in economics and psychology indi- 
cates, early hypothetical systems are gener- 
ally crude. They may omit many important 
features of the phenomena. Often they dis- 
tort features of the process itself. My set of 
propositions may have all these limitations. 
But models advance a discipline by this 
very process of artificially reducing com- 
plexity. Perhaps even more important, mod- 
el-building requires the scholar to define his 
factors more adequately and eventually 
leads to more precise empirical testing of 
the system he formulates (2). My formula- 
tions should therefore be “open game” for 
other scholars, so that the behavioral ap- 
proach to problems of international politics 
may become more adequate. 

The exposition of the model consists of 
two parts: first, a brief description of the 
kinds of demands that members may make 
upon their groups; then an investigation of 
some of the factors which determine wheth- 
er groups turn toward isolation or toward 
collaboration in attempting to meet those 
demands. No claims are made to originality 
in the choice of the variables of the system 
—or to exhaustiveness. I hope those chosen, 
however, are of import. 


A Theory of Intergroup Relations 
KINDS OF DEMANDS 


Groups in general are organized to meet 
human needs; their structures and processes 
are in part molded by these needs. In the 
case of a relatively comprehensive and 
broad-based group, there may be a great 
range and variety of needs which its mem- 
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bers look upon it to fulfil. We can distin- 
guish three basic areas of needs or demands 
at the level of the nation: (1) economic 
needs, from the simplest, most fundamental 
needs for food, clothing, and shelter, to 
those needs expressed through complex eco- 
nomic relationships, such as access to raw 
materials, maintenance of high levels of em- 
ployment and investment, and the like; (2) 
social-cultural needs, such as _ intellectual- 
artistic activities, religious institutions, satis- 
factory customs for the regulation of pri- 
mary and secondary group relations, etc.; 
and (3) political needs. Because of my spe- 
cial interest in this third area, political de- 
mands will be broken into three subgroups: 

a) Security needs, including protection 
against coercion by other members of the 
group itself and by other groups. 

b) Group loyalty needs, including the 
need to identify with and belong to a social 
unity. 

c) Prestige needs, including those satis- 
fied by wielding power. 

These needs are universal, although their 
intensity varies among persons and groups 
from nation to nation. As empirical work in 
this area develops, it will be profitable to 
specify them in more detail with some exact- 
ness. 


FACTORS WHICH DETERMINE HOW 

DEMANDS WILL BE MET 

The basic hypotheses of the model follow: 

1. If new demands arise or members 
believe their existing demands are not be- 
ing met satisfactorily, one or both of the 
following responses may occur: (a) mem- 
bers may try to satisfy their demands self- 
reliantly by making internal changes in the 
group itself, acting in isolation from other 
groups; and/or (b) members may try to 
satisfy their demands through co-operation 
with other, external groups by collaboration. 
Should neither of these alternatives succeed, 
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the demands themselves might be changed, 
restructuring the alternative responses. 

2. If the needs of group members are 
relatively constant and relatively well satis- 


fied, there will not be any significant im- | 


pulse for change. 


When members of the group are self-reli- 
ant, they may seek fulfilment of their de- 
mands through the central institutions of the 
group itself or in a decentralized way 
through the institutions of its subgroups. 
For example, in a depression, needs might 
be met by setting welfare and redevelop- 
ment agencies at the national and/or at the 
local level. When, on the other hand, group 
members are motivated toward collabora- 
tion, they also may seek fulfilment of their 
demands in a variety of ways. At the local, 
individual level, for example, citizens may 
leave the group as emigrants when employ- 
ment levels are iow. Action may also be 
taken at the institutional level, as when the 
government, in the very process of making 
emigration arrangements, initiates interstate 
co-operation. Or members of different na- 
tional units may have relations with one an- 
other through non-governmental organiza- 
tions, such as trading companies, profes- 
sional societies for the exchange of scien- 
tific information, and the like. 

It should not be especially difficult to 
categorize particular acts of particular states 
as “self-reliant” and “collaborative.” There 
will be borderline cases, of course. How- 
ever, the huge mass of empirical evidence 
available should make conclusive testing 
possible. For example, in the late spring of 
1954 officials of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture were attempting to han- 
dle farm-commodity surpluses. They made 
many suggestions as to where to seek solu- 
tions. Some of the officials looked to Con- 
gress, hoping for more flexibility in farm 
price-support legislation. Others wished to 
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approach the FAO with suggestions for a 
special international committee to help mar- 
ket the surpluses. Other clear-cut examples 
may be found. The more difficult, though 
surmountable, problem will be selecting a 
field of events to submit to the classification 
process. One can work with such universes 
of events as congressional acts for prelimi- 
nary empirical work, until one focuses more 
exactly the type of events one wishes to 
sample. 

Whether the unit turns toward self-help 
or toward interstate relations depends upon 
many factors. The essay now enumerates 
some of these factors, with attention to the 
underlying sociopsychological mechanisms 
involved in each. 


Past Experience Factors 


The first set of factors is concerned with 
the impact of past occurrences upon a 
group’s internal and external relationships. 
The effect of these past occurrences is ex- 
erted by means of learning mechanisms 
which have been under investigation by psy- 
chologists for a number of years. 


1.1. Self-reliant experience hypothesis: Other 
things being equal, the more consistently 
and the more fully members’ needs have 
been satisfied through internal or self-re- 
liant measures, the greater the tendency 
for members to seek solutions to their 
new needs in isolation. 


This tendency to continue using self-re- 
liant devices arises because members are 
conditioned by a successful past to expect 
that the state, or non-governmental insti- 
tutions within the state, will meet their 
needs in the future. This is the “transfer” or 


“generalization” mechanism at work (15). 
Thus when the group has been functioning 
well, there are likely to be strong tendencies 
toward self-reliant behavior. When, on the 
other hand, members have had unsatisfac- 
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tory experiences with their group, they are 
considerably less likely to turn toward their 
own institutions for the achievement of their 
demands. 


1.2. Collaborative experience hypothesis: 
Other things being equal, the more satis- 
factorily group members have been able 
to solve their past problems through inter- 
group relations, the more likely they are 
to collaborate with other groups when 
new needs arise. 


This proposition involves the same socio- 
psychological mechanism as does Hypothe- 
sis 1.1. In this case, if members of states 
succeed in satisfying some of their demands 
through relations with other states, the sat- 
isfaction will be generalized or transferred 
to expectations regarding future relations. 
If, on the other hand, the group’s past ex- 
perience with other groups has been un- 
satisfactory, then its members will tend to 
avoid such relations in the future. This 
phase of the hypothesis is particularly im- 
portant, for it invalidates the widespread 
notion that sheer contact between nations 
necessarily produces collaboration. The con- 
tact must be satisfying to the parties con- 
cerned in order to increase the likelihood of 
its being attempted again. For example, 
Mitrany holds that one of the benefits to be 
derived from functional international organ- 
izations such as WHO and ILO is the satis- 
factoriness of the experience that members 
of different states gain in working together 
(24). 


Note that in any given situation both 
these variables are operating simultaneous- 
ly. It is possible that the self-reliance vari- 
able (1.1) might be weak, while the col- 
laboration variable (1.2) is strong, as is 
illustrated by the receptivity of Japan to 
United States aid after World War II. Or, 
contrariwise, the experience with internal 
measures might be positive and with ex- 


ternal relations negative, as some contend 
was the case in Stalinist Russia. Or both 
factors might be relatively strong, with con- 
flicts arising because of the contradictory 
pressures felt by the citizenry, as in France 
during its first decade after World War II. 
This simultaneous operation of factors is an 
integral feature of the model, as will be 
evident in the remainder of the essay. 

Empirical work on these two hypotheses 
might be carried through by coding suc- 
cesses and failures in the major historical 
experiences of a group over an extended pe- 
riod of time. The coding procedures now 
being developed in the social sciences (3, 6) 
could be adapted to indicate the extent and 
intensity of a nation’s successes and failures 
in solving its economic, cultural, and polit- 
ical problems. Classifying the events into 
those dependent upon self-reliant behavior 
and those involving interstate relations 
would then yield a crude measure of the 
two factors.? 


Ideological Factors 


But past occurrences are not the sole con- 
ditioners of the behavior of groups. Mem- 
bers develop “sets-of-mind” not only on the 
basis of past experience but also partly from 
independently operating ideological factors 
—religious, philosophical, cultural. An im- 
portant pair of hypotheses is to be derived 
from the ideological attitudes of a society 
toward self-reliance and collaboration: 


2.1. Self-reliant ideology hypothesis: Other 
things being equal, the more widespread 
the general ideological conviction that the 





2 Deutsch (11) has gone far in the pioneering 
of the measurement of factors in the relations 
among nations; see especially his discussions of 
the measurement of communication, pp. 64-70, 
the quantification of national assimilation, pp. 
130-36, and his chap. vi of case examples on 
“National Assimilation and Differentiation,” 
along with its technical appendixes. 
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group ought to meet its needs through its 
own efforts, the greater the tendency to 
rely on the group alone for solutions. 
This faith in group isolation may spring 
from a variety of non-rational sources. Often 
it stems from a virile nationalism, such as is 
sweeping the newly free Asian countries to- 
day. Traditional hostility toward potential 
collaborators may turn a group toward self- 
reliant, rather than collaborative, measures. 
Or a deep-seated suspicion of “entangling 
alliances” can become so strong that it out- 
lives its usefulness to the nation, producing 
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old responses which do not take changed | 


conditions into consideration. Such an ideol- 


ogy “provides the standards by which a man : 


determines, measures and then justifies his 
acts” (20). 

A particularly significant source of an iso- 
lationist or anticollaborative ideology may 
be the strong sense of attachment to the 
group which is found in members of espe- 
cially cohesive groups. We might state this 
particular relationship as follows: 


2.11. End-value hypothesis: Other things 
being equal, the greater value that mem- 
bership in the group has for its members, 
the greater their tendency to use the 
group in isolation as a means to their ends. 


There is widespread agreement among 
students of social behavior tii=' groups are 
generally organized to meet human needs 
(12). Their initial value is as an instrument 
by which members expect to achieve their 
goals. But what began as a means to an end 
may become an end in itself; an object 
which once served directly to satisfy needs 
may become a need-arouser (25). Thus a 
group which at first served only to satisfy 
its members’ demands now becomes a need, 
a good in itself, regardless of the instru- 
mental value that the group has or may have 
had. As Curti noted in his study of loyalty 
in the United States, at first the union of 
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states was a means to maintain freedom 
from the interference of the mother coun- 
try, England. Later, its continuation became 
a goal in its own right (10). Then members 
take pride in the unique identity of their 
group and are highly sensitive to any ar- 
rangements that seem to submerge or threat- 
en it. In their relations at the group level, 
members will choose to act through their 
own group to the exclusion of other groups 
because such instrumental value will again 
enhance the group’s value as an end. 
Groups are sometimes found taking para- 
doxical positions as a result of the operation 
of these attachments by their members. They 
may fail to join forces with other organiza- 
tions having the same goals for fear of losing 
their identity in the larger effort, even when 
the very nature of the common problem 
seems to necessitate co-operation. Consider 
the case of a local group which organized 
and ran an unusually successful fund-raising 
campaign for UNICEF in an American city. 
The success of the experience welded its 
members so closely together and gave them 
such attachment to their group that they 
chose not to affiliate with the state and na- 
tional levels of the same organization but to 
carry on their activity autonomously. An- 
other example, less extreme, is found in the 
policy of the United States when the na- 
tions, after World War II, faced the prob- 
lem of raising living standards and produc- 
tivity in underdeveloped areas. The United 
States government chose to offer technolog- 
ical aid not through the UN but unilaterally, 
through agencies of its own. Feeling for the 
group as an end in itself was so strong, espe- 
cially where American technology was in- 
volved, that the essential identity of the 
United States could not be submerged in 
the joint effort. Corbett notes how interna- 
tional service agencies have learned to in- 
crease their effectiveness by stimulating the 
“development of resourceful and devoted 
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native organs” within the countries in which 
the agency operates. “Conducted in this way, 
the more successful an international service 
agency proves, the more it would seem to 
focus the loyalty of its beneficiaries upon 
their states rather than upon any suprana- 
tional society” (9). 

However, there may be a quite different 
kind of ideological context within which the 
member's loyalty to his group may not nec- 
essarily be at odds with the seeking of col- 
laborative solutions. The ideology which 
contrasts with the self-reliant one may be 
stated as follows: 


2.2. Collaborative ideology hypothesis: 
Other things being equal, the more wide- 
spread the general ideological conviction 
that the group can satisfy its needs 
through collaboration with other groups, 
the greater the tendency toward co-opera- 
tive intergroup relations. 


Perhaps the strongest non-rational source 
of an outward-oriented ideology has been 
the religious or philosophical belief in the 
brotherhood of man. The Hellenists, with 
their concept of a commonwealth of man- 
kind inherited from the Stoics; the Middle 
Ages, with its sense of unification under the 
church; and many small religious or human- 
istically based groups in present-day Wes- 
tern societies all share some aspects of this 
belief. Once such ideological convictions are 
held, they are as effective in determining the’ 
direction of a group’s activities as its past 
experiences are. Indeed, they may even con- 
tradict the lessons of the past and force an 
interpretation of those experiences so as to 
make them reinforce, rather than oppose, a 
fervently held collaborative ideology. 


Hypotheses 2.1 and 2.2 are a pair and 
operate simultaneously, as do 1.1 and 1.2. 
If both are simultaneously strong, there will 
be conflict among the members of the group, 
which in extreme cases may even fragment 
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it into subgroups. The end-value mechanism 
(Hypothesis 2.11) gives a “multiplier” ef- 
fect, depending upon the group to which 
the attachment is made. If it is made with 
the individual’s own national group, as is 
usually the case, the factor serves to increase 
the impact of the tendency toward isolation. 
If, however, an international organization 
has become an end value to its members 
and is the target of the attachment, the tend- 
ency will be to induce collaboration among 
the national units. 

Ideological factors are essentially all- 
encompassing attitudes and hence may be 
appraised by the appropriate interviewing 
techniques being developed in the social 
sciences (5). The foregoing hypotheses 
could then be tested by comparing the ideol- 
ogy of a number of groups with the direction 
of their policies over a period of time. Pat- 
ton (27) has already developed a method 
of describing ideology which would be di- 
rectly applicable to the isolation versus col- 
laboration distinction. 


Perceptions of the Short Run 


The experiences and ideology hypotheses 
deal with general attitudes toward isolation 
and collaboration per se. Although these fac- 
tors are powerful in molding action in the 
long run, responses to the immediate are 
often influenced by members’ perception of 
the short-run situation. One of the basic 
propositions in the psychology of social per- 
ception is: “Objects or events that are close 
to each other in space or time, or resemble 
each other, tend to be apprehended as parts 
of a common structure.” The pair of prop- 
ositions which follow postulate tendencies 
toward isolation and collaboration from the 
perceptual characteristics of short-run situ- 
ations. 


8 Krech (17, pp. 76-146); quotation from p. 
108; note especially chaps. iii, “Perceiving the 
World,” and iv, “Reorganizing Our Perceptions.” 
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3.1. Proximity hypothesis: Other things be- 


i 


ing equal, members of groups tend to use © 


7 


self-reliant means to their goals when | 
such intra-group measures are more prox- | 


imate. 


Indigenous techniques for 
change tend to be structured into short-run 


inducing | 


situations. Citizens of a nation often feel © 
there are no real alternatives in such remote | 
procedures as collaboration within an inter- ~ 
national organization or participation in © 
multilateral arrangements with other states. © 


Corbett implicitly used this hypothesis in 
explaining how international service agencies 


have learned that “the best means of achiev- © 


ing the common object in each country is to 
stimulate the development of resourceful 
and devoted native organs” (9). Internal 
procedures are familiar procedures. Citizens 
often can perceive more clearly the struc- 


ture of the initiation, control, and results of | 
intra-group means. Their executive depart- ~ 
ments can be expected to implement the | 
group’s goals in a range of familiar ways. — 

But these same factors in the structuring — 


of immediate perceptions also operate in de- 

termining the short-run reactions of citizens 

to the advantages and disadvantages of col- 
laboration, as is asserted in the following 
hypothesis: 

3.2. Advantages hypothesis: Other things 
being equal, the more adequately the 
members of a group envision the tech- 
niques of intergroup collaboration as 
means to their ends, the greater the tend- 
ency to move toward collaboration. 


If the advantages to be derived from col- 
laboration are vivid and concretely tied to 
clearly formulated means, they are likely to 
be more adequately perceived. When the 
gains of collaboration are thought of as in- 
direct and marginal, there is little tendency 
toward intergroup relations. When the fruits 
of co-operation are remote in time, increas- 
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ing only after a considerable period of mar- 
ginal returns, the probability of any initial 
action is low. This hypothesis predicts, for 
example, that a nation seeking. to control 
local epidemics would probably be more 
interested in co-operating with WHO if it 
offered a short-term medical program of 
mass inoculation than if it offered a long- 
range public sanitation program—even if 
both programs were to have the same cost. 
An information campaign which makes the 
long-range or indirect benefits of inter-nation 
activity seem more concrete and more tan- 
gible is predicted to increase collaboration. 


Because these hypotheses are directly con- 
cerned with the immediate perceptions of 
group members, data for testing them could 
be obtained through the various techniques 
for measuring attitudes. For example, Roper 
has surveyed attitudes toward world organ- 
ization among citizens of the United States. 
He found some individuals who felt that 
world organizations were ineffective because 
other countries want only to “take our mon- 
ey and give nothing in return.” Others con- 
sidered the UN to be valuable—a potential 
agency for further collaboration—because it 
was “the only way to handle Russia” (29). 
The quality of the perceptions as to the use- 
fulness of international collaboration in 
achieving American goals would seem to 
play a powerful part in shaping the behavior 
of the United States on the international 
scene. Almond has already studied some of 
the effects of such perceptions on foreign- 
policy formulation (1). 

But it is not sufficient to confine our at- 
tention only to the perceived advantages 
and disadvantages in an immediate situation; 
it is important to recognize that the actual 
physical, economic, and social realities un- 
derlying these perceptions also influence the 
direction in which the group moves. The 
following hypothesis attempts to formalize 
the impact of these factors: 
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3.3. Nature of the task hypothesis: Other 
things being equal, by their very nature 
the group's unsatisfied demands may or 
may not necessitate relations with other 
groups for their realization. 


The nature of the task confronted when 
meeting a group’s demand may impose 
powerful constraints upon the behaviors of 
the members of a group. This factor classi- 
cally has been treated in terms of the group’s 
limitations of the natural resources. There 
are also non-material demands which, by 
their very content, direct the energies of a 
group inward or outward. For example, if 
there exists within group members a strong 
need to convert disbelievers in the out-group 
to their own form of salvation, they must 
necessarily turn outward in attempting to 
fulfil it. Needs of this kind may be essen- 
tially religious, as in Asoka’s early peaceful 
penetrations to propagate Hinduism. Or they 
may be more secular, as in the imperialisms 
witnessed by the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. 

There may be economic or military prob- 
lems which, by their very nature, require or 
rule out relations with other groups. A small 
state with neither the quantities nor the 
range of raw materials to supply its own 
needs will seek trading relations with other 
units far more often than will a large conti- 
nental power with a wide variety of re- 
sources within its own borders. In the mil- 
itary sphere, it has recently become neces- 
sary for a nation to extend its security bor- 
ders by collective defense arrangements with 
others, since technological developments 
have made defense areas global. In preindus- 
trial ages these security needs could often be 
met best by a turning inward to consolidate 
the domestic defenses. 


Internal Group Factors 


But experience and ideology, even as they 
interact with the citizens’ perception of the 
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immediate task situation, do not work alone 
in determining whether the behaviors of 
groups are collaborative or isolationistic. 
The following hypotheses are concerned 
with some effects of the internal structure 
and functioning of the group, and the effects 
of intergroup collaboration upon internal 
group functionig. Other features of group 
life may be as importat, but, for the time 
being, my effort is limited to these aspects 
of the group’s structure.‘ 


4.1. Leadership hypothesis: Other things 
being equal, the more leaders believe that 

a self-reliant or collaborative policy will 

reinforce their elite position, the greater 

will be their tendency to pursue such a 

policy. 

It now becomes relevant to distinguish 
between the leadership elements of groups 
and the rank and file of the memberships. 
The unsatisfied need which motivates action 
may be felt by the followers, or it may be 
shared by the leadership as well. In either 
case the leaders have another purpose, or 
need, of their own: to maintain and consol- 
idate their own positions as leaders. Leaders 
tend to view their problems in these terms. 
In cases where the citizens’ demands need 
to be fulfilled through some specific pro- 
gram, leaders may comply willingly if they 
see this program as supportive of their own 
leadership role. Where the membership de- 
mands that a need be fulfilled but does not 
specify, 0: cannot agree upon, a method, 
leaders are likely to seek or select that solu- 
tion which seems also to strengthen their 
own positions. 

For example, if a political and military 
threat from the outside produces widespread 


4 See Cartwright and Zander (7) and Hare 
et al. (13), two excellent collections of basic 
propositions in the gradually emerging field of 
group processes. 
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insecurity in a national public, its leaders, 
other things being equal, may judge it best 
to respond with an inward-directed program 
for increasing the nation’s military strength. 
Such a program, like others which expand 
governmental activity, increases the political 
and economic patronage that can be distrib- 
uted by those in power. It also provides the 
psychological atmosphere and the symbols 
for building personal attachments. Indeed, 
to reap these very benefits, leaders some- 
times set in motion a massive rearmament 
program even when it is not directly rele- 
vant to the fulfilment of the country’s exist- 
ing needs. The history of modern dictator- 
ship abounds in instances of leaders who 
reinforced their own power with military 
programs aimed at enemies. 

There also are circumstances in which 
leadership maintains its power through the 
very mechanism of co-operating with exter- 
nal groups. Throughout the period of Euro- 
pean colonization in the Near East and 
Asia, there were many native elites which 
managed to consolidate their power locally 


either by collaborating with the colonizers | 


or by joining forces with another European 


power against the would-be colonizers of | 


their own state. The rulers of some princely 


states in India, for example, secured from | 


the English the right to defend their coun- 
try themselves and, in the process of making 


defense arrangements, confirmed their own | 


local leadership. - 


Although leaders have their vested inter- | 
ests to protect, it must be remembered that E 
the followers, too, gain considerably from | 


the group. Thus the following hypothesis: 


4.2. Expectations of internal interference 
hypothesis: Other things being equal, the 
more interference with need-satisfying in- 
ternal activities that is predicted to arise 
from collaboration with other groups, the 
greater will be the tendency for members 
to avoid such collaboration. 
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A well-functioning, cohesive group has 
undoubtedly developed practices and be- 
havior patterns for satisfying many of its 
members’ needs. It came into being for this 
purpose, and in its development, as sug- 
gested earlier (Hypothesis 2.11), it prob- 


ably generated end-value needs for itself, 


while simultaneously fulfilling others. Hence, 
if potential collaborating groups or a supra- 
national organization are thought likely to 
demand changes in these practices which 
have been need-satisfying in the past, they 
will be avoided as dangerous, and “national 
sovereignty” and other arguments may be 
called in to resist them. 


Auxiliary Factors 


There may also be factors which play no 
role in the original determination of the 
direction of the groups’ behavior but which 
either facilitate or hinder behavior, once it 
has been decided upon. One important fac- 
tor is hypothesized below: 


5.1. Cultural background hypothesis: Other 
things being equal, the greater the simi- 
larity of language, customs, and ideology 
among nations, the more easily will their 
members collaborate with one another. 


If the play of forces within a nation re- 
sults in a period of collaborative policies, 
the way will be smoother and the chances 
of success greater if potential collaborators 
have similar cultural backgiounds. Use of a 
common language reduces the chance for 
misunderstandings which on occasion pro- 
duce needless conflict. As Newcomb states 
it: “Two individuals can communicate suc- 
cessfully only to the extent that they are 
using similar frames of reference” (25). The 
possession of related cultural heritages pro- 
vides common norms, so that problems and 
approaches to problem-solving are likely to 
be similarly conceived. 


Mead has developed a method to ap- 
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praise empirically the degree to which con- 
cepts are shared by two cultures (22). Cat- 
tell’s efforts to isolate the dimensions along 
which cultures vary may give us another 
framework with which to make empirical 
approaches to this problem (8). Although 
both these methodologies are in need of 
further development, it would not seem 
impossible to measure the similarity of cul- 
tures. We could then test the foregoing 
hypothesis by comparing the extent of col- 
laboration between similar and dissimilar 
cultures, other things being equal. 

One can cite a number of other auxiliary 
factors which help to influence the success 
or failure of policy, once its direction has 
been determined. For example, the posses- 
sion of adequate, smoothly functioning gov- 
ernmental machinery might be an important 
enabling factor for a nation choosing self- 
reliant measures. Similarly, well-developed 
channels for communication and action at 
the international level are likely to make 
collaborative behavior easier and more fruit- 
ful. At either of these political levels, on the 
other hand, cumbersome, ineffective ma- 
chinery might render action almost impos- 
sible. In that case the initial decision in fa- 
vor of self-reliant or collaborative courses of 
action would need to be remade. Instead of 
being merely auxiliary factors which facili- 
tated or hindered group action, such factors 
as government machinery and communica- 
tion channels would become prime in alter- - 
ing the very direction of the group’s behav- 
ior. In such a case, they would operate as 
experience (1. or 3.) or internal group (4.1) 
factors, which have already been discussed. 


The Model as an Operating System 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MODEL 

AS A WHOLE 

The hypotheses just presented constitute 
a model whose central feature is the opposi- 
tion of factors which, by their relative 
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strengths, determine the direction of behav- 
ior. These factors may operate simultane- 
ously with varying intensity upon different 
segments of the group. For example, an elite 
may believe that its demands can be 
achieved through collaboration with exter- 
nal groups, while the peasantry of the same 
nation may feel that its interests lie in inter- 
nal changes. Or the factors may operate dif- 
ferently with respect to different coexisting 
needs. Security needs may be handled 
through relations with other nations, per- 
haps through collective-security pacts, while 
cultural needs may be satisfied internally. 
Given this variation in needs and these sub- 
groups within nations, the model predicts 
much variation in behavior and considerable 
inconsistency and ambivalence as well. 

The extent to which the behavior of group 
members tends in one direction rather than 
in another depends upon the relative 
strengths of the different variables. We 
might have a relatively simple situation, 
with factors 1.1, 2.1, and 3.1 strong and 
their complements (1.2, 2.2, and 3.2), driv- 
ing behavior outward, weak. If the other 
factors play no significant part, there will be 
a strong tendency toward self-reliant meas- 
ures and much general agreement among 
group members on the appropriateness of 
isolation. 

However, the model also predicts that the 
picture at times will be quite mixed, as, for 
example, when 1.1 and 3.1 are strong simul- 
taneously with a strong 2.2 and a leadership 
(4.1) looking to intergroup relations to re- 
inforce its position. Here the outcome might 
depend on the relative strengths of these 
opposing factors, or it might depend on how 
another factor might overbalance the oppo- 
sition of forces toward isolation. In either 
case, with strong tendencies in both direc- 
tions, we might expect considerable conflict 
among group members, perhaps even within 
some individual members, as to which direc- 
tion ought to be pursued. 
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The model also predicts two types of | 
stalemates within the group, wherein there | 
is approximately the same balance between | 
opposing sets of factors but at different levels | 
of strength. When the balance is achieved | 
between weak forces, there will be inaction 
—but little conflict. When the balance is 
achieved between strong opposing forces, 
there will be stalemate with inaction, but it | 
will be accompanied by much internal con- 
flict (21). 

Since the same direction of behavior may | 
occur because of quite different driving fac- j 
tors, the model assumes that there is an | 
adding of forces, the one to the other. The | 
citizens of one nation might seek external | 
relations because of a strong collaborative | 
ideology (2.2) and, in addition, a wide- | 
spread perception of collaboration as an ad- | 
vantageous direct route to the solution of | 
their problems (3.2). Those of another na- 
tion might encourage their government wf 
be active internationally because of highly | ; 
successful past experiences in this area (1.2) © 





and because the very nature of their task H 
seems to require it (3.3). In these cases, the 


direction of the behavior will be the same— ~ 


collaboration. However, the scholar and the © 
practitioner attempting to reinforce or” 
change the directional tendencies must | 
know the sources of the forces, not only the | 


resultant. j 
Quincy Wright (33) has developed an | 


“analytic field” theory in which one of his | 
dimensions would seem to approximate | 
closely the one upon which my model fo- | 
His model f 


cuses: “co-operation-isolation.” 
differs from mine in that he conceives of | 
the dimension as consisting only of forces | 

toward co-operation, with the “capability” F 
for “participating in effective international | 
institutions” as depending, “on the one hand, | 
upon relative necessity to cooperate arising 
from economic and military interdepen- — 
dency, and on the other hand, upon a dis- 


position to cooperate, manifested by atti- | 
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tudes, opinions, acts, and policies.” Does the 


' conceptualization given the dimension in 
_ my essay represent the very real conflict be- 


tween collaboration and isolation which ex- 


' ists in the inter-nation affairs more ade- 


quately than is done by Wright's model? 


METHODS OF PRODUCING CHANGE IN 

THE DIRECTION OF GROUP BEHAVIOR 

Our model represents a system of factors, 
constantly interacting and in flux, which by 
their relative strengths at any given moment 
are determining the over-all direction of 
national policy. In the natural operation of 
this system, the direction of policy may 
change as a result of a change in strength of 
any of these factors. However, if we are 
concerned with the manipulation of the sys- 
tem to bring about a change thought to be 
desirable, there are at least two general con- 
siderations which might determine our 
approach. 

First, as policy-makers, we would be con- 
cerned with ease of change, the relative 
maneuverability of the specific factors in- 
volved. For example, whereas past experi- 
ence factors (1.1 and 1.2) and the inherent 
task implications of a newly arisen need 
(3.8) might be virtually unalterable, there 
might be long-range advantages in collab- 
oration (3.2) which could be made more 
meaningful to the public through a propa- 
ganda campaign. Or, whereas ideological 
factors (2.1 and 2.2) might be very difficult 
to influence, leaders might be shown or in- 
duced to find new ways to reinforce their 
roles (4.1) by moving in the new direction. 
In each case the specific forces operating 
within the group at the time would need to 
be explored, their strength estimated, and 
their susceptibility to change judged, by 
whatever tools of analysis and measurement 
were available. 

The second criterion is the degree of ten- 
sion in the system. When there are pulls in 
both directions, the stronger they are, the 
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greater the conflict or tension among group 
members. In extreme cases this might frag- 
ment and destroy the group. For example, 
consider a nation with strong antithetical 
forces, with the balance just slightly in favor 
of self-reliance. Its policy might consist of 
frequent, sporadic measures first in one di- 
rection and then in the other (with the 
swing toward collaboration occurring slight- 
ly more frequently), or it might be crippled 
almost completely by the conflict. 

Suppose that the practitioner is distressed 
both by this deadlock and by the potential 
trend toward collaboration rather than self- 
reliance. He may attempt either to decrease 
collaboration-directing factors or to increase 
isolation-directing factors, or to do both 
simultaneously. He proceeds to analyze the 
maneuverability of the factors involved and 
finds that it would be easiest to increase the 
strength of the isolation-directed factors. 
However, unless his impact upon the situa- 
tion is large, he may succeed only in equal- 
izing the strengths of the opposing factors. 
This may increase tension to unbearable 
levels and induce fragmentation of the very 
group he tries to manipulate. In the face of 
this possibility, he may attempt to decrease 
the strength of the collaboration-directing 
factors instead, even if this is a far more 
difficult and expensive task. 

We might diagram some different ways 
in which changes in the direction of behav- 
ior could occur. Suppose we represent the. 
strength of the factors operating in a given 
group at a given time as being continuous 
on a line, as illustrated in Figure 1, a. The 
extreme left end of this line symbolizes the 
state of affairs when the tendency inward 
toward self-reliant isolated behavior is very 
strong. The extreme right end of the line 
represents conditions in which tendencies 
outward toward intergroup collaboration are 
very strong. When pressures in both direc- 
tions are moderate and roughly equal, we 
might place the symbols I (inward-direct- 
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ing factors) and O (outward-directing fac- IS THE MODEL TAUTOLOGICAL? : conse 
tors) in the middle of each half of the con- When one encounters models in the social ) eae 
tinuum. An abrupt swing of behavior inward _ sciences, one at first may feel that the hy-| 
would be brought about by a simultaneous potheses they incorporate are somewhat) ™ 
decrease in the strength of the O factors and tautological. For example, Hypothesis 2.1| TI 
an increase in the strength of the I factors, might seem to be saying simply that if the | func 
as is illustrated by the displacement of i and ideology of a people is anticollaborative,} el m: 
o in Figure 1, a, as indicated by the arrows. then they will not collaborate. However,| Itm 
In this model the same predominance of closer examination of the relationships be-| behe 
O over I (or vice versa) might come about _tween attitudes and behavior dispels this |, ular] 
at different levels of strength. In the hypo- _jnitial impression. There are tremendous | acti 
thetical cases illustrated in Figure 1, b, the _ differences between ideology and behavior. |, othe 
chat 
Isolation STRENGTH oF Factors Collaboration | con: 
sin I taiariteaneiall ie 
Inward Outward | unit 
Strong Considerable Moderate Some Little O Little Some Moderate Considerable Strong! of | 
bsent B Fre 
b) I 0 0 ical 
Inward Outward | tor 
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Absent bel 
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Strong Considerable Moderate Some © ae Some Moderate Considerable Strong tio 
sen 
O, o: Estimate of strength of variables orienting behavior Outward ys 
I, i: Estimate of strength of variables orienting behavior Inward Bn 
F1G. 1.—Graphic representation of resultants of factors driving group behaviors inward or outward. [ gr 
tendency for collaboration dominates the | When attempts are made to measure the Bi 
internal factors to the same extent in both variables involved, these differences become | to 
situations (in O and I, as in o andi); yetin —_ evident. Suppose we measure attitudes to- ‘a 
the one situation (O, I) there will be more _ward intergroup collaboration by interview- | gt 
intra-group tension, with occasional “incon- _ jing the elite of one of the nations concerned | re 
sistent” (internally directed) behavior. as to how useful they felt a particular re | 
The model * useful in speculating as to gional development, such as the Colombo | 
what configuration of factors exists for dif- plan, to be. The resulting index of social . 
ferent periods in the history of the United 4 


States. Figure 1, c, illustrates my estimates 
of the difference between the balance of 
factors in the United States around 1910 
(I and O) and in 1950 (i and o). I have 
used arrows again in this example to illus- 
trate the changes. 
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perception could then be used to predict 
the extensiveness of measures taken by that 
nation in implementing the plan. When the 
variables are thus redefined in the terms of 
the actual testing operation, the distinction 
between one of the driving factors and its 
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' consequence (in this example, between 3.2 
' and o) becomes clear.5 


THE GROUP AS THE BASIC UNIT . 


The model has focused upon the internal 
functioning of groups,* and therein the mod- 
el may be but a partial description of reality. 
_ It may be argued that when one deals with 
behavior that is outward-oriented, partic- 
ularly if it involves more than unilateral 
actions toward, or bilateral relations with, 
other groups, there may be new supra-unit 
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characteristics which should be taken into 
consideration. 

An example of circular effects from inter- 
unit relations may be found in the studies 
of Robert T. Holt (14) on coalitions, using 
French cabinet collaborations as his empir- 
ical data. Holt argues that, once collabora- 
tion begins, there may be increases in I 
because of increases in O, as when a polit- 
ical party gains internal strength through 
the patronage it receives by having collab- 
orated with other parties in forming a na- 
tional government. But, at this glance, it 
seems that the principal features of inter- 
nation behavior may be accounted for 
through the internal characteristics of the 
group. 

When ILO enacts a set of international 
labor standards, it establishes a new norm 
to which citizens can appeal in pressing for 
reforms within their nation and to which 
governments can refer in instituting such 
reforms. Here is a new element in the situa- 
tion, a new code of conduct arising out of 
and given sanction by the transnational or- 


5 Drs. M. F. Millikan and I. deS. Pool, of the 
Center for International Studies at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, already have stud- 
ies in progress which aim to understand the effect 
of the elites upon foreign-policy formation (23). 

®In this way my approach differs from the 
psychologists, who emphasize the behavior of 
the individual, as exemplified by Klineberg (16). 
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ganization. However, even these transgroup 
factors exercise their influence through the 
internal functioning of the groups them- 
selves. In the ILO case, any changes which 
occur in national labor policies are due to 
pressures from internal subgroups, or to the 
initiative of national leaders. Hence these 
transgroup factors, too, can be dealt with 
adequately in terms of the group as the 
basic unit. 

In describing the internal functioning of 
this basic unit—the group—I have tended to 
stress the importance of the group member’s 
perception of the social reality within which 
he functions as citizen or official. This re- 
flects the fundamental, widely accepted as- 
sumption of social behaviorists that realities 
do not affect behavior until they have been 
experienced and translated into perceptions. 
Of course, over time the underlying realities 
influence the perceptions; for, if policies re- 
peatedly fail, experience and ideologies are 
re-examined and sometimes altered in light 
of the vivid evidence presented by the envi- 
ronment. It is interesting to note the Sherifs 
(30)—two scholars who have placed tremen- 
dous emphasis upon social perception—tak- 
ing a most balanced view of the importance 
of the factual consequences of intergroup 
relations. They state: “The limiting factor in 
determining favorable and unfavorable inter- 
group attitudes is the nature of the func- 
tional relations between the groups. In large 
group units, these relations may not be per- — 
ceived directly by all individual members. 
Thus their conceptions may be dependent 
on communication from others, which may 
or may not reflect the actual state of af- 
fairs.”? It is difficult for me to agree that 
the realities are any more limiting than the 
perceptions: both are of fundamental im- 

7 Their chap. ix on “Intergroup Relations” re- 
ports the first attempt to experiment in a labo- 


ratory-type situation with intergroup relations, 
conceiving the group as their basic unit. 
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portance in determining the behavior of 
states. 


THE MODEL APPLIED TO NATIONS 


There will be those who question the 
validity of my interchanging the terms 
“group” and “nation” and of applying con- 
cepts developed in the study of groups to 
nation-states. It has sometimes been argued 
that the sovereignty (4) of nation-states is 
a unique characteristic, not possessed by 
other groups. This “sovereignty,” runs the 
argument, invests nations with unlimited 
power and with some mystical existence of 
their owr, independent of their citizens, 
which places them in a category by them- 
selves. Such assertions seem to me to be 
overstatements, resulting from careless con- 
ceptualization and the extravagant nurtur- 
ing of the original sovereignty concept by 
eighteenth- and ninetheenth-century nation- 
alisms. The facts of international life indicate 
that states, like other groups, are circum- 
scribed in their behavior by political, social, 
cultural, and economic realities both within 
themselves and in their external environ- 
ment. The leaders of nations, just like the 
leaders of other groups, are dependent for 
their very positions upon a complex struc- 
ture of power within the group. For the 
realization of their aims they depend upon 
internal and external conditions over which 
they as leaders exercise only a very partial 
control. 

In this sense, nations share common fea- 
tures with less comprehensive and less pow- 
erful groups. Just as the family might dictate 
children’s eating habits but not be able to 
control their emotions; just as unions might 
secure benefits from management by force 
but not be able to prevent scabbing in their 
own membership; just as city councils might 
seize land by eminent domain but might not 
be able to cope with industrial unemploy- 
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ment, so a nation might totally regiment its f 
economy but still be unable to withstand a 
prolonged military struggle. As in innumer. | 
able other instances, a nation’s supposed | 
“sovereignty” does not uniquely distinguish | 
it from other groups. i 

Thus it is not unreasonable to explore | 
hypotheses about the behavior of members 
in groups to see whether and how they ex- 
tend to the behavior of citizens in nation- 
states. In the study of politics, the historian | 
and the traditional political scientist have 
worked in isolation, removed from the soci- } 
ologist, anthropologist, and social psychol- 
ogist. My model endeavors to help cross 
these artificial academic barriers by devel- | 
oping a general theory of intergroup rela- 
tions applicable to nations. Even as the 
model applies concepts about groups to na- 
tions, it, in turn, should be applicable not | 
only to nations but to all groups. It should 
thus be useful in explaining and predicting 
the behavior of social and community 
groups, political parties, cities, states, and 
both regional and international organiza- 
tions. By identifying a basic similarity among | 
all these units, it may help to refocus think- 
ing and research in them all. 


Limitations of the Model 


ADDITIONAL VARIABLES 


} 


The model does not enumerate all the 
factors which play an important part in 
determining the direction of national behav- 
ior. For example, I have not explicitly traced | 
the influence of a possible reduction in pres- | 
tige at home which might occur when a 
government shifts from self-reliance to inter- 
national collaboration. To some extent | 
have purposely limited the factors to be 
considered, in the belief that the model's - 
usefulness, in part, lies in its simplicity. To | 
a much larger extent, the limitations arise | 
from my own limited experience in applying | 
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the model to specific cases. There can be no 
doubt that, as particular instances of na- 
tional behavior are analyzed in terms of the 
model, many additional factors will come to 
light and should be given their place in the 


t system. 


Nor can I claim that those I have enu- 
merated will, in the long run, necessarily 
prove to be the most important ones. They 
are merely factors which appear to be partic- 
ularly significant in our own national history 
and in current world developments. If they 
are useful as a framework for empirical test- 


ing, they have served their initial purpose. 


ANALYSIS OF THE UNDERLYING 

MECHANISMS 

There is also a need to refine our con- 
cepts concerning the various psychological 
and sociological mechanisms through which 
the factors operate. An attempt was made, 
in the paragraphs expanding each hypothe- 
sis, to sketch something of the processes 
underlying it, but the full import of the 
model will be realizable only after these 
mechanisms have been delineated more 
adequately. 

For example, someone must sketch out 
the details of the processes underlying an 
armaments race. Although Richardson (28) 
has developed a formal model of the mech- 
anism, it needs supplementation. The mem- 
bers of a group feel unprotected when faced 
with an external threat. They increase their 
arms, which is perceived as a tremendous 
“absolute” increase in security. But the real- 
ity indicates that their armament has in- 
duced the potential enemy to increase his 
protection threefold, thus leaving the first 
group less well protected, despite its felt 
satisfaction of its security demands. Just how 
do the “felt” and “real” factors interrelate 
to produce the interaction? The work in- 
volved in refining the underlying mecha- 
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nisms promises to be a task of considerable 
dimensions. 


GENERALITY OF THE MODEL 

One of the difficulties with the model is 
that in its present form it is concerned only 
with the direction of group policy: whether 
the group will tum inward toward self-help 
or outward toward collaboration with others. 
It does not predict the form which behavior 
in either direction might take; yet the latter 
is often one of the most significant features 
of national behavior. Will the pressures di- 
recting action inward bring about changes 
in the procedures and objectives of the gov- 
ernment, or will they result in an overthrow 
of the present regime? If the group moves 
outward, will it be in terms of private, non- 
governmental organizations or through the 
official foreign-relations apparatus? If the 
governmental machinery is brought into ac- 
tion, will it seek bilateral treaty arrange- 
ments or some form of multilateral interna- 
tional organization with permanent machin- 
ery? Landecker has begun the work of spell- 
ing out some of these important details, both 
in his doctoral dissertation (18) and in his 
more recent research outline for UNESCO 
(19). The model of the essay, as it now 
stands, may be able to predict the general 
trends in group behavior. But without much 
further amplification, it cannot predict these 
most important aspects of the trends. 

This brief discussion indicates that the 
present model has painful shortcomings. But 
perhaps it will stimulate others to make bet- 
ter formulations or to explore empirical data 
for use in recasting it. The basic ideas in the 
model are not new—many of its propositions 
are implicit in the writings of historians and 
political scientists. Its contribution lies, I 
hope, in making the implicit more explicit, 
so that it may be submitted to empirical 
testing, refined, and made more adequate. 
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Application of the Model to Policy 
Issues in the Organization of 
International Affairs 


The productiveness of a theory is tested 
as much by its relevance to problems in the 
field as by its accuracy in mirroring the 
phenomena as “they really exist.” And one 
of the tests of the fruitfulness of this partic- 
ular theory of inter-nation relations is its 
ability to give insight into problems of in- 
ternational organization of practical impor- 
tance. This section is devoted to a brief 
analysis of three such problems in terms of 
the variables and relationships embodied in 
the model. 


UNIVERSAL AGAINST REGIONAL 

ORGANIZATIONS 

One of the issues confronting foreign- 
policy planners is whether regional inter- 
state organizations which include only a few 
states aid or hinder the development of 
“universal” organizations which encompass 
many or all states. The model of this essay 
predicts that the development of partially 
inclusive groups would tend to delay the 
growth of more inclusive, universal organi- 
zations, to the extent that partial arrange- 
ments are successful in meeting the mem- 
bers’ goals. 

There are two alternate ways in which 
regional groupings are thought to pave the 
way for an ultimate, all-inclusive organiza- 
tion. It has been argued that the regional 
experience makes it easier for individual 
nations to participate eventually in a uni- 
versal organization. It has also been thought 
that it would be easier eventually to weld 
several regional groups into a universal or- 
ganization than to join together a larger 
number of individual nations. Let us exam- 
ine the two alternatives in terms of the 
theory of inter-nation behavior developed in 
this essay. 

The first argument suggests that the re- 
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current satisfaction obtained by fulfilling | 
needs through regional collaboration would | 
be generalized (via the mechanism of Hy. : 
pothesis 1.2) into expectations concerning 

future universal collaboration. Closer exam- | 


ination of the generalization mechanism sug- 
gests that this is not necessarily the case, 
Satisfactions arising from collaboration with 
nations A, B, C, . . . to K are more likely 
to be interpreted by members as related 
specifically to this particular region (via 
mechanism of Hypothesis 3.1) and not to 
collaboration with nations L, M, N, .. . to 
T (another regional unit) or even with na- 
tions A, B, C,...K, L, M,N, .. . through 
Z, jointly. Unless some very special circum- 
stances structure the immediate perceptions 
of the proximate regional organization as 
prototypic of a universal organization, in- 
tensive participation in a regional unit is 
likely to generate support for that regional 
organization, not support for a more com- 
prehensive international organization. To the 
extent that a regional organization is suc- 
cessful, the model predicts that chances for 
establishment of a wider organization are 
reduced. The very fact that the regional 
grouping successfully meets some of the 
needs of its constituents means that these 
needs no longer would serve as instigators 
for broader collaboration. And if a regional 
community actually becomes an end in it- 
self for its members (Hypothesis 2.11), it 
has created another in-group which may 
delay collaboration in a wider world com- 
munity. 

But what of the second argument, that 
these regional organizations. can eventually 
be joined together, possibly more easily than 
could their individual member states, in a 
comprehensive, world-wide organization? 
Note that these regional, interstate organi- 
zations are also groups. Whereas the partici- 
pating nations’ behaviors will be collabora- 
tive (toward one another), the behavior of 
the regional unit itself will be determined 
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of Hy. : the more successfully their needs are met, 





by the same hypotheses as the region’s sub- 
units, the nations. The model predicts that 


the more exclusively member states will di- 


rect their energies inward and the more 


isolationist the behavior of the regional or- 
ganization itself will be. Hence it is only 


_ when new needs begin to arise which cannot 


be satisfied within the regional framework 
that one predicts a collaborative trend in 
the behavior of the regional organization. 
These needs might be essentially national, 
pertaining to member nations in the region- 
al structure, or they might be essentially 
regional. In any event, however, to the ex- 
tent that regional collaboration is effective 
in meeting needs, the regional groupings 
would be more difficult to join together than 
nations, not less. 

In both cases, then, the formation of re- 
gional institutions would seem to decrease 
rather than enlarge the probabilities of an 
eventual, comprehensive, world-wide organ- 
ization. 


SINGLE-FUNCTION AGAINST MULTI- 

FUNCTION COLLABORATION 

In practical planning for international or- 
ganization, should one begin with a limited, 
single-function organization or with one hav- 
ing many functions? Given the existing un- 
met or partially met needs of nations, 
how extensively should an international or- 
ganization attempt to fulfil them? Should it 
attempt to cope directly and single-minded- 
ly with the most compelling problem of the 
times, or should it be designed so as to 
operate in a larger number of areas over the 
long run, instead? 

This problem has been discussed often in 
terms of military security as the most com- 
pelling need of national units. One “mini- 
malist” view is that security from military 
attack is the most immediate goal and can 
be achieved by measures designed to deal 
with unprovoked attack directly and force- 
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fully. Such measures are usually judged to 
involve the enforcement of international law 
and morality by an international police 
force. This position holds that co-operation 
at other, less immediate and less threaten- 
ing, levels is too indirect to meet the secu- 
rity need. 

The “maximalists,” on the other hand, 
feel that effective maintenance of a “rule of 
law,” particularly if this must be done 
through police power, depends upon build- 
ing a community among nations and that 
this feeling can best be developed by co- 
operation in many areas. This type of think- 
ing suggested that the specialized agencies 
be planned and made integral parts of the 
United Nations: to provide opportunities for 
collaboration in many problem areas which 
would weld a firm mesh of overlapping 
interests among the nations. 

Let us look, in terms of our model, at 
each of these positions as a practical pro- 
posal for establishing international collab- 
oration. If several states develop strong se- 
curity needs which cannot be met through 
their own resources in isolation, a single- 
functioned defense arrangement might be 
agreed upon among them. The model pre- 
dicts that when the situation giving rise to 
the security needs has passed, such a collab- 
orative effort will lose its raison d’étre and is 
likely to fade away. The experience becomes 
part of the nations’ past (Hypothesis 1.2), 
however, and remains as a dormant tenden- 
cy toward collaboration whenever new needs 
arise which cannot be satisfied internally. 
But, in the main, the collaborative effort 
arises and passes away as the intensity of 
the need changes—it does not possess within 
itself any strong self-reinforcing factors. 

On the other hand, when a number of 
important needs exist simultaneously within 
a number of national publics, the model pre- 
dicts multifunctioned collaboration, which 
tends to become more or less permanent and 
self-reinforcing. Its relative permanence 
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arises because it is unlikely that a number 
of needs in different areas will all cease to 
exist simultaneously. Should international 
tensions relax and security demands be less 
keenly felt, there probably would still be 
needs for trade, for exchange of industrial 
know-how, for joint attacks on disease and 
poverty. Hence any one or several of the 
common problems may be resolved or may 
cease to exist, still leaving the organization 
with other functions to perform. 

Other self-reinforcements arise from the 
operation of the generalization mechanism 
(Hypothesis 1.2). Suppose needs 5, 12, 23, 
28, and 46 are all being met successfully 
within the universal organization—say, 5 
through the General Assembly, 12 and 23 
in UNESCO, 28 in the ILO, and 46 in 
WHO. Each need fulfilment takes place 
within a set of specific conditions, but all 
are perceived as occurring within a com- 
mon framework. Satisfactions thus experi- 
enced will generalize to expectations about 
the future potentialities not only of each 
specific agency but of the multifunctioned 
international organization itself and of in- 
ternational collaboration in general. In the 
regional organization, collaboration is fo- 
cused in the regional unit as the source of 
need satisfaction. In the single-purpose uni- 
versal organization, the international organ- 
ization is perceived as capable of satisfying 
but one specific need. When the need is sat- 
isfied, the collaboration (or alliance) ceases. 
The simultaneous fulfilment of multiple 
needs makes not only for relative perma- 
nence in the inter-nation relations but also 
for a network of related satisfactions which 
reinforce each other and produce general- 
ized support for universal collaboration 
among the nations. As Cordell Hull thought 
of it, “particular acts of cooperation can 
gradually take form as a larger pattern of 
law and orderly international process” (26). 

Conditions of modern technology may 
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require an organization, originally conceived 
as single-purposed, to expand its functions, 
simply to achieve the purpose for which it 
was initiated. Take as an example an inter- 
state security organization, set up in strictly 
military terms, to protect its members 
against some immediate threat of war. When 





and if the attack actually comes, the very 
nature of total war may force the organiza- 
tion to respond with total mobilization. This 
may necessitate its rapid, informal penetra- 
tion into areas of members’ activities pre- 
viously not thought of as directly related to 
security—especially economic areas, such as 
production, distribution, and transportation. 
So that, even if single-functioned collabora- 
tion is determined upon at first, the nature 
of the task itself (Hypothesis 3.3) may dic- 
tate that it become multifunctioned in order 
to gain its end. 

It is difficult to find data which may be 
used to check the predictions with respect 
to the regional versus universal and single- 
function versus multifunction organizational 
problems. At the level of opinion, the 1953 
Roper survey of attitudes of United States 
residents toward international organizations 
provides results which can test an aspect of 
the model’s prediction (29). The pollers 
asked their respondents what purposes they 
felt international organizations should serve. 
Those persons favoring the continuation or 
strengthening of the United Nations, in the 
majority of cases, conceived of its functions 
as security-oriented—as a way to “handle 
Russia” or to bring about disarmament. This 
singleness of purpose contrasts with the 
many purposes of those who wanted feder- 
ated regional organizations (as “Atlantic 
Union”) or “one world government for all 
nations.” The regionalists and the world- 
government advocates tended to emphasize 
many functions as appropriate in interna- 
tional collaboration—they wanted solutions 
to health, education, and economic prob- 
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lems as well as peace and security. This 
evidence confirms the model's predictions. 
Those who felt unmet needs in many areas 
favored stronger inter-nation organizations 
of greater scope. Those who saw but one 
need—security—supported continuation and 
reinforcement of a relatively limited form 
of collaboration. 


INSTITUTIONS FIRST AGAINST 

CONSENSUS FIRST 

Another subject of much controversy 
among policy-makers is how much public 
support must be evidenced before formal 
international institutions are launched. 
Should the creation of an international or- 
ganization await a large degree of consensus 
among potential members, or can it be es- 
tablished with the minimum of support, in 
the expectation that it will build members’ 
confidence and co-operation as it operates? 

The model provides no general prediction 
in the instance of this question. It may be 
used, however, to approach policy in terms 
of specific conditions. To the extent that the 
institutional formalities of any proposal 
seem to provide concrete, direct means to 
members’ goals, they are useful in inducing 
collaborative behaviors (Hypothesis 3.2) 
and thus will help to create the degree of 
support initially needed. And if, when it 
begins to operate, the organization is able 
to live up to its promise and genuinely to 
provide direct and satisfactory channels for 
need fulfilment, it will build enough con- 
sensus to insure its continuation (Hypothe- 
ses 1.2 and 2.11). If, on the other hand, 
the institutional formalities are regarded as 
interference in the internal affairs of mem- 
ber states, as the Human Rights declara- 
tions are viewed by some in the United 
States at present, they will tend to increase 
isolationist behaviors (Hypothesis 4.2). 
Such an increase in isolationism, in extreme 
cases, may be enough to disrupt initial plans 
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for the institution’s creation or to make im- 
possible an institution’s creation or to ren- 
der ineffectual an institution that has already 
begun to operate. 

The model offers no answer to this issue 
in general. If applied in each specific in- 
stance, however, it has two contributions to 
make to the policy-maker. It provides a 
framework for assessing and predicting the 
possibilities of success, and it suggests em- 
phases, in planning the institution and cam- 
paigning for support, which may help to 
enlarge those possibilities. 


It is hoped that the model developed in 
this essay is provocative and will encourage 
further development of basic behavioral 
theory directed toward application in the 
field of international relations. 
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The peaceful settlement of 


industrial and intergroup disputes’ 
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I 


With the increase in recent years of social 
science attention to small-group processes, 
it is surprising as well as regrettable that 
industrial collective bargaining has persist- 
ently escaped serious examination. Out of 
the conference-table context in which labor 
and management principals periodically ne- 
gotiate their contractual relationship, phe- 
nomena are wrought which seem of the ut- 
most significance—phenomena which may 
eventually demonstrate a capacity to provoke 
important new groundswells in both inter- 
active theory and social action. 


1 The present paper is based on intensive study 
of a sample of labor-management negotiations 
which, upon stalemating in the course of collec- 
tive bargaining, were referred to a government 
mediation agency for assistance in coming to 
terms. A lengthier report of findings from this 
research is currently in process of preparation. 
Grants fom the Office of Naval Research and the 
Ford Foundation, together with the co-operation 
of the labor and management parties involved, 
as well as the Federal Mediation and Concili- 
ation Service and the New York State Board of 
Mediation, have made it possible to work at 
firsthand with live proceedings observed and re- 
corded in the field. For convenience of presen- 
tation, observations are formulated here in gen- 
eralized terms, but it should be pointed out that 
the research interest was not directed toward 
documenting “typical” practice in this field so 
much as ferreting out operations which reflect 
some imaginative grasp of the potential inherent 
in intergroup action. 


Under almost any circumstances there 
would be some pertinence in inquiring how 
representatives of large organizations like 
employers and unions again and again effect 
settlement of their differences at a table 
without resort to the added persuasion of a 
punishing strike. But the pertinence is whet- 
ted to urgency in a society in which individ- 
uals are called on continually to abandon 
their strictly private pursuits to espouse for- 
mally organized social interests and in a so- 
ciety which itself is increasingly entangled 
as a power aggregate “at interest” in in- 
flamed international situations. In this latter 
connection, in the modern global press for 
an end to the armamentarium on which wars 
between nations depend, we are in the not 
inconsiderable danger of condemning war 
and its instrumentalities ahead of making 
certain that substitute forms of peaceful 
conflict-waging have been readied into place, 
to accommodate the contentions which large- 
scale social alignments seem invariably to 
breed. There is, in short, special appropri- 
ateness in taking a long, hard look at a social 
invention which has managed to transform 
the method of combat from destruction to 
construction without, in so doing, abridging 
the right of groups to a forum in which their 
differences can be worked over in the most 
vigorous and thorough fashion. 

An unwitting need to preserve the cul- 
tural values in any scientific work on the 
cultural mode may account in part for the 
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fact that bargaining groups have not been 
utilized as models in theory-building. In 
contrast to the more prevalent formulations 
on the decision-making process, in which 
the design gives an impression of setting out 
from the beginning to entice participants 
away from their differences toward a modal 
point variously identified as “harmony,” “co- 
operation,” “cohesion,” or “agreement,” in 
collective bargaining the retention and fo- 
cusing and frequently the magnification of 
the disputed elements over a large portion 
of the exchange have the effect of deliberate- 
ly exploiting the conflict dimension as a use- 
ful resource at the disposal of bargainers. 
The observer in this culture is not apt, how- 
ever, to be tolerably disposed toward the ac- 
tivation and dominance of so much conflict. 
Western conditioning, at least in respect to 
intergroup disputes, encourages either an 
anxious or a contemptuous attitude toward 
divisive elements, as foreign growths in need 
of quick surgical removal. Nor is the West- 
ern business tradition, with its built-in re- 
spect for economy and logic and the law of 
parsimony, particularly hospitable to the 
time-consuming, circuitous route by means 
of which skilled bargainers contrive to ab- 
stract agreement out of its opposite. Small 
wonder that at the bargaining table the pre- 
dominantly business-trained person so often 
proves ruinous in his effect and that a whole 
new class of industrial-relations specialists 
has arisen in the society to look after the 
bargaining function. It was only after a long 
line of frustrations in the field had forced 
me to abandon the accustomed labels of 
pathology and inefficiency that I found my- 
self free to contemplate the possibility that 
here, where the conflict-waging has been 
shorn of its capacity to annihilate contend- 
ers before the process of disputing has run 
full course, the hearty acceptance and uti- 
lization of the conflict-ridden condition has 
not somehow proved provocative of unusu- 
ally rich end resolutions. 
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The research effort from which the pres- 
ent observations have been drawn was 0s- 
tensibly preoccupied with bargaining fail- 
ures which mediators were striving to sal- 
vage.? Nevertheless, as conclusions emerging 
from the analysis of data so clearly indicate, 
the mediator’s functions in rehabilitating a 
deteriorated situation cannot ‘be properly 
understood apart from the main trunk of 
bargaining interaction onto which they are 
grafted. Certainly this is true when the as- 
sumption is made, as here, that mediation 
intervention is rightly aimed not at displac- 
ing the two-party bargaining system which 
is conventional in American industry but at 
loosening up the situation which surrounds 
the bargaining act. In this sense the data of 
mediation cases prove remarkably instruc- 
tive on the broad matter of intergroup rela- 
tionships which surmount the hazards to 
agreement, to terminate successfully. 


II 


The one conclusion which has survived 
with greatest hardiness throughout all sur- 
veys of the data is that movement, orderly 
and progressive in nature, stands out as a 
staid property of the collective-bargaining 
situation which terminates in agreement. It 
has been possible, for instance, to demon- 
strate empirically with the materials of one 
case that judges, working “blindly” from the 


2 Mediation is a form of peacemaking in which 
an outsider to a dispute intervenes on his own or 
accepts the invitation of disputing parties to as- 
sist them in reaching agreement. It differs from 
arbitration, which is also a form of third-party 
intervention, essentially in the control which the 
two principals retain throughout mediation over 
the bargaining procedures and outcomes. Where- 
as under arbitration the parties agree in advance 
to accept the decision of the arbitrator, no mat- 
ter how unpalatable his judgment may appear 
when it is rendered, in mediation the parties 
maintain at every point in the proceedings, up to 
the very end, the prerogative of declaring the 
mediator persona non grata. 
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transcript of case proceedings, tend to un- 
dergo a progressive loss of accuracy from 
beginning to end of a case, when attempting 
to identify participants on the basis of the 
party which they represent (i.e., union, man- 
agement, or mediator), as well as the bar- 
gaining role they carry within a given party 
(e.g., spokesman versus secondary figure). 
In the same analysis it has also been possible 
to demonstrate that identifiability of bar- 
gainers on the basis of their verbal produc- 
tions falls into time blocks which are both 
separable from one another and sequential 
in their relationship, lending credence to the 
presumption of some underlying mechanism 
at work which the changes in the external 
verbal environment index. 

Somewhere in the course of the field work 
I began to make a distinction between two 
classes of actor units encountered at the 
conference table. There are obviously dis- 
crete flesh-and-blood persons, their hall- 
marks the idiosyncratic “styles” by which 
each stands out from all his fellows as a 
separate individual. On the other hand, 
these same individuals form unequivocal 
groupings on the basis of the parties they 
represent at the table. In the conference 
room itself the physical arrangements em- 
phasize these party alignments, insofar as 
union delegates tend to sit together on one 
side of the table, with management facing 
them from the other; but even without such 
obvious cues the fracturing along institu- 
tional lines would almost certainly be dis- 
cernible in the verbal trafficking on issues. 
Solely on the basis of positions taken about 
matters on the table, union negotiators stand 
out sharply in any one case and from case to 
case, and their management counterparts do 
likewise; and, in much the same way, the 
mediator stands apart from the delegates of 
either party. 

But if settlement is to eventuate at some 
future point, somewhere along the line there 
must be a diminution of the isolationism im- 
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plicit in such strong party role-playing. In a 
situation which takes off from as much initial 
uncertainty about outcome as in bargaining, 
there will have to be room for some hypoth- 
esizing and experimentation before the proc- 
ess is rounded off, and adherence to strict 
role-playing is contradictory to both these 
activities. It is, of course, often argued—and 
with some conviction—that the specialized 
interests of the contending sides are not 
really much divergent from those of the 
single ad hoc group gathered about the table 
with the common concern to hammer out a 
settlement which takes care of both parties. 
In the short haul, however, the commonal- 
ity of the undertaking seems, at best, only 
loosely integrated into the behavior of nego- 
tiators, particularly at those points where 
the time is predominantly taken up with 
efforts to get on the record a forceful pres- 
entation of the various points of view. Pre- 
sumably, the firming-up of the co-operative 
aspect over the competitive is an accom- 
plishment eked out of the bargaining en- 
counter itself. For operational purposes, the 
two sets of interests can be taken as initially 
antithetical, becoming less and less so as the 
parties converge on a stable settlement point. 

This decline of inter- and intra-party roles 
is not necessarily followed by a catapulting 
of individual “styles” into the foreground. 
Bargainers can achieve wide flexibility by 
multiple role-taking, so that they never ac- 
tually cease to take their directions from 
without but move in and out, responsewise, 
of a series of situational imperatives. At the 
level which was tapped in this research in 
the study of role identifiability, personality 
“style” factors—those aspects of a bargain- 
ers behavior stemming from his internal 
situation—seemed sufficiently regular and 
persistent to remain unobtrusive throughout 
the whole of a case, while function-perform- 
ing factors—those aspects of his behavior re- 
flecting his responsiveness to demands from 
the outside—appeared to fluctuate in sensi- 
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tive relationship with the environing setup. 

The parties come up against a task in 
bargaining which itself emphasizes the need 
for functional development along lines of 
this sort. They face, first of all, the require- 
ment to amass an ample body of data bear- 
ing on the problem of where the tolerable 
point is at which the two sides can come 
together. The original condition of any data 
which they gather will be fragmentary and 
inconclusive with respect to that problem 
until ordered into place with the aid of 
meaningful criteria. This ordering can be 
accomplished only by subjecting the data to 
psychological assessment, a feat dependent 
on the application of capacities and opera- 
tions which are exclusive properties of pri- 
vate individuals. Thus, of sheer inner neces- 
sity, the bargaining process has sooner or 
later to fracture the institutional parties who 
are the nominal bargainers into more critical 
units of single persons or the representatives 
of the collective bodies who face one an- 
other at the table. The notion of “phases” in 
bargaining therefore derives from my gen- 
eral deduction that the bargaining process 
tends to grant to the individuals at the con- 
ference table increasing degrees of release 
from institutional control over their bargain- 
ing behavior. The gamut of relationships 
between a negotiator and his organizational 
affiliate can run all the way from a condition 
of committed delegate, bound by rigid in- 
structions, to that of autonomous agent with 
wide powers of personal discretion. The fact 
that these bargainer-party relationships are 
not haphazard and unpredictable in their 
order of emergence in good bargaining 
makes plausible the notion of a sequence of 


the phases. 
III 


PHASE 1: ESTABLISHING THE 
BARGAINING “RANGE” 


The period of establishing the bargaining 
“range” often runs for a relatively long time, 
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with all the outward signs of deep and ir- 
reconcilable cleavage between the parties. 


The speeches of participants have about | 


them the quality of public oratory: com- 
pared with the rest of the conference, they 
are exceptionally long; only main spokesmen 
carry the verbal load; there are few inter- 
ruptions by others bidding for the floor; 
where interruptions occur, they are less like- 
ly to be acknowledged and responded to; 
speeches flow with unusual smoothness and 
rhythmic regularity, as though they had 
been prepared and rehearsed in advance. 

For local color there are forensic fireworks 
and dogmatic pronouncements. There is a 
great show of muscle—verbal, of course— 
augmented by lengthy statements about 
firm positions which everyone knows will 
eventually give way, though the principals 
continue stoutly to deny this. There are ve- 
hement demands and counterdemands, ar- 
guments and counterarguments. Each side 
shows prodigious zeal for exposing and dis- 
crediting its opponent, and sooner or later 
there almost invariably comes a conscious, 
studied, hard-hitting critique of each side 
by the other. These attacks are typically 
vigorous and spirited; not infrequently they 
are also derisive and venomous. 

Seasoned negotiators understand perfect- 
ly well the strategy of the opponent through- 
out all this, and they profess to relish the 
opportunity for indulging and parrying the 
verbal thrust, much in the same spirit as 
would contestants in a game. In private 
caucus immediately following a joint session 
in which a bitter attack has been levied 
from the other side of the table, I have heard 
them speak with admiration of the skill and 
accuracy with which the adversary has just 
delivered his blows; and in the case of a 
weak and ineffectual presentation I have 
also heard them pine for a stiffer competitive 
challenge against which to pit their own 
prowess. 


For persons unfamiliar with bargaining ~ 
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exchange, this stage of the proceedings is 
probably the most difficult to understand. 
Bargaining, by definition, makes it manda- 
tory that the positions taken up in the be- 
ginning must be modified in part or aban- 
doned in whole by the time final agreement 
is reached, else bargaining “in good faith” 
cannot be said to have occurred. Yet the 
principals, in full knowledge of this stipula- 
tion, strive for a convincing demonstration 
that they are impossibly at loggerheads, 
taking up stolid, adamant postures, in de- 
fense of which they marshal an elaborate 
factual exposé. And then in the end these 
points, so painstakingly embroidered in the 
early stages, may suddenly drop out of sight 
with no sign whatsoever that they have 
been attended to or satisfied, even in part. 
The great expenditure of time and effort 
which goes into the building of defensive 
bulwarks which are known to be slated for 
ultimate abandonment does not fit easily in- 
to our conventional notions about economy 
and efficiency of operation and certainly not 
into the American sense of what is ethical 
and moral. 

Nevertheless, from the standpoint of the 
parties in dispute, the vivid monologues of 
this stage have important utility in the over- 
all process. That function I refer to as the 
setting-up of the bargaining “range,” that is, 
a stretch of territory within which the par- 
ties propose to move around until they can 
reach consensus on a single settlement point. 

Contrary to much of the literature in this 
field, which has attempted to depict the 
parties as starting out from the very begin- 
ning in search of a central point at which 
they can divvy up the losses and gains be- 
tween them, it is my impression that the 
parties ultimately serve their interests best 
by taking time at this stage for a thor- 
ough and exhaustive determination of the 
outer limits of the range within which they 
will have to do business with each other. 
This calls, in other words, for preliminary 
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emphasis of the disagreement factors. To 
the extent that the contenders can intrench 
their seeming disparity in this period, the 
more they enhance their chances for a good 
and stable settlement in the end. Bargaining 
thus takes off on the paradoxical note that 
one difference between effective and ineffec- 
tive brands is the greater resistance in the 
former type against reaching too early an 
agreement, with two important but critical 
provisos: that the resistance shall be well 
placed and that it shall be tractable at the 
proper time to change agents introduced by 
the developing situation. 

It is important not to overlook the effect 
of this original emphasis on disagreement in 
relation to the total process of deriving a 
settlement point. Were it merely to single 
out the margin of difference between the 
parties (and this is precisely what is some- 
times allowed to happen at this stage), it 
could well serve to mire the parties in their 
conflict before the proceedings get off the 
ground. But the positions propagandized by 
these opening salvos, far from representing 
bona fide expectations of the parties in any 
final sense, serve the more utilitarian func- 
tion of signaling to each other some impres- 
sion about the degree of obduracy to be 
contended with in the other. Suffice it to 
say that, to a not inconsiderable extent, 
what is settled for in the end will reflect the 
conviction of adamancy about original posi- 
tions which the principals have imparted 
and detected as a result of this first stage of 
their operations. In other words, though 
each party can be reasonably confident that 
positions taken now will hardly be main- 
tained intact to the very end, nevertheless 
when and how much movement will ulti- 
mately be made away from these starting 
points—how firm is firm?—is not known; and, 
other things being equal, the more reluc- 
tance a party can muster against taking a 
move, the better its chances of hoeing in 
later at a point (or series of points) partic- 
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ularly advantageous to it. Strength and vigor 
in a party and a ring of conviction about its 
presentation can help to spell out an impres- 
sion of intractability which becomes part of 
the accounting data of party A as it goes 
about determining how far and how long it 
dares continue to press party B for conces- 
sions, in lieu of modifying its own counter- 
position. 

It should be apparent from this that the 
net effect of phase 1 is not essentially neg- 
ative but positive. That is, though seeming 
to dwell on the outer limits, or vastness, of 
difference between the parties, by drawing 
the attention of each to the fact that the 
other, too, came fully prepared to take up 
an insistent stand, phase 1 sees to it that the 
expectations and predictions on each side are 
significantly enlarged beyond anything with 
which either could possibly be equipped on 
first approaching the table. I cannot em- 
phasize too strongly how effective I take 
this contribution to be in softening up at 
the heart of the “range” a wider stretch of 
possible settlement points, which, if not 
preferable, still may emerge at the end as 
acceptable. Since the outlines of the bar- 
gaining “range” are compounded out of ac- 
tivities going on, on two sides of the table, 
it is an indispensable aspect of this phase 
that it cannot possibly be exploited fully 
unless both parties participate energetically 
and wholeheartedly in it. The lay person 
might assume that a really skilled negotia- 
tor would welcome the prospect of an in- 
ept opponent, the better to insure his 
chances of conquest, when actually the 
greatest potential advantages inhere for each 
party in a near-equal clash of bargaining 
talents at this point. 

The real actor units in this stage are the 
sides or parties. The flesh-and-blood nego- 
tiators vis-a-vis each other at the table are 
properly seen as representatives of these 
contenders, but not as contenders in their 
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own right. As “committed” delegates of the 
parties who send them to the table, they 
operate at this stage with no prerogative of 
independence or free choice but under in- 
structions, explicit or implicit, aimed at ac- 
complishing the party's ends. This rather 
unequivocal identification of the negotiators 
with their respective parties is not inner 
identification in the psychoanalytic sense. It 
amounts, rather, to a sort of social adapta- 
tion or role-taking which can be observed 
and checked on by others, resulting in the 
standardized behaviors which are so quick- 
ly discernible to anyone familiar at all with 
conventional bargaining procedure. 

Some of the most misleading interpreta- 
tions about the behavior of this first stage 
have been contributed by psychologists. 
Having gone into this field with the idea 
that a bargaining conference is merely an- 
other example of the small, autonomous 
problem-solving group which has engaged 
so much social science attention in recent 
years, they have pointed to the donnybrook 
of outbursts and denunciations as evidence 
of anxiety, hostility, and aggression such as 
clinicians are accustomed to deal with on an 
intra- (and sometimes inter-) personal basis. 
In their haste to extrapolate in a straight 
line from clinical observation of troubled 
persons to relationships between modern- 
day power aggregates, they have mistaken 
purposive social action for individual reac- 
tion. This orthodoxy of the psychologists has 
overlooked the considerable evidence that 
there is a tenable distinction to be made be- 
tween the interpersonal and the interparty 
climates in bargaining. The importance, 
both theoretically and in practice, of mak- 
ing an early distinction between these two 
levels is simple and plausible in the case of 
phase 1. Here, where the action is ostensi- 
bly dominated by the sides, it is inherent in 
the design of the interaction that the conflict 
of interests between the sides shall be ac- 
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centuated, with the result that the schism 
within the original body is temporarily en- 
larged and deepened and the dominating 
spirit at the conference table is rendered 
highly competitive and “self-seeking.” This 
is true, that is, for the parties. But for the 
people at the table it is of the gravest con- 
sequence that the fragile network of work- 
ing relationships which is building up among 
negotiators shall not become contaminated 
by negative emotional stress. Antagonism 
between the parties is the lifeblood of this 
stage; antagonism between individuals at 
this stage would be highly detrimental as a 
precursor for the psychological activity 
which is to come to the forefront in the next 
phase. Negatively or positively, the sub- 
stratum is already rising into place as soon 
as the bargainers begin to experience one 
another as fellow beings. If they have en- 
joyed previous face-to-face contact, the sub- 
stratum may be partially structured already, 
so that it not infrequently happens in phase 
1 that, while the parties are busily engaged 
in depreciating each other, at the level of 
interpersonal relationships there flow warm 
currents of personal good will and friendly 
respect between and among individual ne- 
gotiators. 

If the mediator works from the point of 
view developed in this analysis—that the 
forms of personal reaction which matter 
most in bargaining are direct outgrowths of 
the conference situation—his attention is 
given over in this phase primarily to gaug- 
ing to what extent, in the constant drive to 
create pressures which will dislodge the op- 
ponent, any bargainers may have given way 
psychologically under the invective fall-out 
from the castigations which dominate the 
institution-to-institution feints. This custo- 
dian role calls, of course, for some perspi- 
cacity in a mediator, to make a valid distinc- 
tion between an acrimonious display of in- 
stitutional propaganda as against bargainer 
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tenseness from weighing up the situation or, 
again, a descent into bona fide emotion. 
Whatever the label, the mediator is called 
on for accurate diagnoses of the social and 
psychological conditions and for instituting 
treatment measures to relieve any personal 
overwroughtness. 


PHASE 2: RECONNOITERING 

THE “RANGE” 

Phase 1 audits the “range” in terms of the 
areas of disagreement; phase 2 seeks out 
the areas that hold some promise of agree- 
ment. If the former is often long, the sec- 
ond is likely to be much more so, the length 
resulting here not from extended speech- 
making but a stepping-up of interperson in- 
teractions. 

What the outside observer is treated to is 
a splendid exhibition of tactical maneuvers, 
both offensive and defensive, with the par- 
ties sparring strenuously back and forth as 
they “jockey for position”—that is, seek to 
extract for themselves as favorable an ulti- 
mate location as possible on the bargaining 
“range” through the device of forcing the 
opponent into a less favorable spot. When 
dexterously managed, the headwork and 
footwork of this phase form some of the 
most brilliant displays in all the bargaining 
repertoire. The comparisons which have 
lately been suggested in the literature be- 
tween bargaining and game theory become 
fairly obvious at this point. 

So far as formal exchange at the table is 
concerned, there is often not too much out- 
wardly visible or audible to distinguish 
phase 2 from phase 1. The parties still tend 
to insist noisily that they will not recant 
their positions; they press the opposite side 
to confess its basic weakness and capitulate; 
they themselves yield ground only with the 
greatest protestations of reluctance or else 
self-proclaimed magnanimity. This familiar 
breast-beating carried over from phase 1 
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preserves the continuity of drama in the 
public forum and keeps alive the illusion that 
the organizational bodies are not abdicating 
the fight. But the acute observer who is on 
the lookout for something new can already 
detect soft spots showing through the brave 
public fronts, as the real bargaining begins 
to move backstage amid a new set of props 
and the institutional actors undergo recast- 
ing for a new set of roles. 

One has to have some insight into the 
nature of the new situation surrounding the 
bargaining act in phase 2 to assess what is 
afoot among negotiators at the table. A per- 
son who is untutored with regard to the inter- 
locking functions being performed through 
the observable mechanics may easily mis- 
construe the main implications of this stage. 
For the lay person, some of the most dis- 
concerting aspects of this period are the 
nonchalance with which negotiators make 
assertions of fact, then subsequently deny 
them; with which they make big produc- 
tions out of special demands, then barter 
them away in toto—the famous quid pro quo 
—for something entirely different; with 
which they enter into agreements on specif- 
ic items while reserving the right to abro- 
gate the agreement later on; with which 
they go through exhaustive examinations of 
numerous minor points, then cavalierly dis- 
miss them with an announcement that their 
fate hinges on a still undefined “package” 
deal to be consummated sometime later. 

If it is handy to think of the first phase 
as a period for the parties to get on the 
record a turgid edition of what they wish 
to say about themselves and their positions, 
it could be said that the second phase is 
brought on by the fact that inevitably each 
side has to pull back from this public show 
of strength in order (1) to form some esti- 
mate of the real strength of the other (How 
far can the opponent be safely pushed for 
concessions before it will give up bargaining 
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altogether and force a showdown?) and 
(2) to decide how long and how far to con- 


tinue pressing its own claims (When would | 


it become institutional suicide to get caught 
in a showdown with the opponent?). In 
other words, it eventually becomes incum- 
bent on each party to begin moving, or to 
assume a posture conducive to moving, 
away from its extreme position toward a 
modified one which bears some relation to 
the position assumed by the other side. 

But to accept the long-view necessity for 
movement is not to admit the tactical wis- 
dom of being overly hasty about moving. 
Not only is it important to each party to ob- 
tain the first concession from the other, but, 
all the way around, a delaying of the moves 
by a plausible show of resistance feeds new 
impressions into the enlarging expectations 
about the one which the other will take as 
its guide on the matter of further pressure 
tactics. Part of the mediator’s great useful- 
ness derives from the guidance and support 
he is able to offer both parties at this stage 
in this matter of shoring up their respective 
positions against the sorties of the other. 
Whereas to the novice his deliberate inten- 
tion of protecting each against the other 
might seem to hint of duplicity, in point of 
fact it stems from the broadest possible base 
of respect for the parties insofar as it pro- 
motes equality of bargaining strength (hence 
advantage) between them. 

This trend toward movement has serious 
implications for the decision-making centers 
of each party, since it means that there is 
launched into the foreground a new ingre- 
dient not hitherto prominent—that of un- 
certainty about eventual outcomes. By rea- 
son of this new development, directives and 
mandates issued from outside the confer- 
ence room—“from higher up,” in organiza- 
tion language—which were once so useful as 
bolsters for holding firm, now become less 
reliable as guides to action than the percep- 
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tions formed by a party's representatives as 
they face representatives of the other across 
the table. In general, by the time this stage 
has been reached, the properties of organ- 
izational action have become too limited to 
meet the demands of the bargaining situa- 
tion, which now calls on negotiators to put 
at the disposal of their respective parties 
their individual capacities to assay the rapid 
conversions going on in the environment and 
to improvise adaptive behaviors on the spot. 
The result is a heavy overlay of psycho- 
logical operations superimposed onto the 
ongoing organizational exchange; or, to re- 
verse the figure for one which better matches 
appearances, the continued semblance on 
the surface of phase 1 now overlaps a new 
sort of subsurface activity, deep-lying and 
intense, making it characteristic of this stage 
that the bargaining is virtually committed 
to simultaneous operations on two levels. 
The public role behaviors of conferees 
from phase 1 continue to serve the parties 
eminently well in phase 2; only now their 
function takes on new character. To all out- 
er appearances they are firm and insistent as 
before, and, if before they were given to 
philippics, these, too, may continue, even if 
the acrimony is now somewhat watered 
down. But whereas in phase 1 conferees 
worked to set a tone with the other about 
the difficulty of doing business with their 
own party, in phase 2 the value of a public 
display of this kind lies more in the fact that 
it provides a steady fortress out of which 
the new scouting and raiding expeditions 
can take off and to which they can return 
for protective custody while the reconnais- 
sance findings are evaluated and fresh as- 
saults are planned on the opponent’s terri- 
tory. One has only to keep in mind this 
strategic benefit to the institutional parties 
in backing up the skirmishes on the forward 
line with a rear base of action, looming for- 
midable and impregnable, to appreciate how 


bargainers, in coping with their multiple 
duties at this point, search earnestly in the 
background for signs of tacit agreement long 
before in their public exchange they can af- 
ford to profess anything but continued 
strong disagreement, because of the loss of 
sparring advantage which they would reap 
from such a show of “weakness.” 

The splintering of bargaining activity be- 
tween parties and persons in phase 2, with 
the heightened accent on psychological ma- 
neuvers, in no wise means that the drive to- 
ward institutional goals has been pre-empted 
by bargainers’ personal needs. Bargainers 
are still dedicated to the objectives of the 
party; it is the party ends which are in a 
state of adjustment. Immediately the parties 
accept in spirit the necessity for movement 
from fixed positions, their interest is shifted 
to that of determining as precisely as possi- 
ble the real tenacity/vulnerability of the op- 
ponent in relation to the several points along 
the “range” at which settlement might be 
bought. Other things being equal—ability to 
pay, the minimum needed to quiet a restive 
membership, etc.—the quantity of the final 
settlement point is no more critical to a 
party than the conviction derived from ex- 
perience with the opponent at the table that 
all that was available in the situation was 
brought to the surface and drained off be- 
fore the interaction was terminated. Hence 
in phase 2 the main interest of each party 
necessarily turns toward testing out its vari- 
ous hypotheses about the other before it be- 
comes fatally penalized by a blundering 
move. This requires a series of reality tests 
—“empirical movements”—to determine what 
fate is in store if the party attempts conclu- 
sive action based on one or another of its 
hypotheses. 

Institutional groups, however, are not ca- 
pable of such facile movements. Their steps, 
compared with those of individual psycho- 
logical organisms, are inordinately clumsy 
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and awkward and tend to be irreversible 
except under circumstances of the greatest 
stress. Here in phase 2, where the heart of 
the action is a kind of incessant trial-and- 
error scouting, the institutional groups are 
saved an immense amount of possible em- 
barrassment and entrapment from their own 
natural rigidities by virtue of the fact that, 
in their individual capacities, the separate 
negotiators can make innumerable pilot runs 
on the data they unearth without embroil- 
ing their respective bodies until the proper 
time for translation of the findings into in- 
stitutional terms. When that point has ar- 
rived, the threshold of phase 3 has been 
reached. In the interim, negotiators have 
raided each other’s territories, ravaged ar- 
senals, and tried on modified positions for 
fit, without in any wise penalizing their re- 
spective parties for any of their exploits. It 
can scarcely fail to be clear how intolerable 
such marauding behavior becomes under cir- 
cumstances of open combat, whereas under 
auspices of the conference table the oppor- 
tunity for negotiators to behave in this way 
can be of inestimable assistance to both 
parties. 

Since these perceptual behaviors, by 
means of which bargainers probe for mean- 
ing, are, by nature, tentative and question- 
ing and hypothetical as well as introspective, 
they are a radical departure from the for- 
mal role-taking of phase 1. In that sense I 
have been working with the data on the 
presumption that in phase 2 the delegates 
of the parties have been relieved, in fact as 
well as theory, of a large measure of their 
instructions on how to act and react and 
are now invested with considerable auton- 
omy for arriving at judgments and choices. 
At least, if the ultimate decision-making 
centers of the two parties make any invest- 
ment whatsoever in the negotiating process, 
they are in greatest need of weighing care- 
fully these perceptual products fed back 
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from their representatives at the table be- 
fore they obligate the organization to any 
kind of final commitment. 

Confronted outright in phase 2 with the 
stark competitiveness of their aims, the par- 
ties come face to face with a strategy di- 
lemma which did not beset them in phase 1. 
In their reconnaissance campaigns against 
each other at this stage, it is obviously to 
party A’s advantage to curtail the impres- 
sions which party B can pick up, although 
from A’s own standpoint it needs as large a 
crop of intelligence data on B as it can 
wangle. In much the same vein, it is to A’s 
advantage to force an early closure of the 
bargaining, on the grounds that B can then 
no longer press for concessions; yet it re- 
mains to A’s advantage to delay its own de- 
cision reaching for the fullest possible data- 
gathering and validation of hypotheses 
about B. All the devices which one side has 
at its command for harassing and taking 
advantage of the other it also has to con- 
tend with from the other side of the table. 
The fact that verbal stratagems directed 
against the opponent can ricochet in bar- 
gaining has resulted in a spurious mutation 
of communications in this social area. In the 
whole of human discourse I question wheth- 
er there is to be found anywhere else a more 
extraordinary hybrid of efforts both to clar- 
ify and to muddle as the proceedings of a 
lively, healthy collective bargaining will 
yield. Of the many unique features to be 
found in this field, none, I would venture, is 
so little understood as this unnatural deploy- 
ment of language. Without extensive and 
direct exposure to the bargaining table it- 
self, one is almost certainly bound to be in- 
adequately prepared to deal with the verbal 
content of these sessions. 

In the peculiar pattern of communications 
which obtains in bargaining, what is done 
is vastly more revealing than what is said. 
Any public show of change from one posi- 
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tion to another becomes a source of cues to 
the opposing side about what it can right- 
fully expect and hopefully push for. Thus, 
if a mangement team does have real, solid 
outer limits beyond which it cannot (or fer- 
vently hopes not to have to) go, it will need 
to stay at some distance from these, in or- 
der to get across to the other side what is 
the vicinity of that precise point. Should it 
make the grave error of stating explicitly 
what its limits are, it would be stating in- 
stead, in the language of bargaining, “We 
offer this now, and you may legitimately 
figure that there is more to be had where 
this came from.” Furthermore, with both 
sides typically working in duplicates, not 
only does a party tantalize and mislead its 
opponent if it moves ahead of schedule on 
what it can give, but the parties need also 
the opportunity to experience depletion of 
their own demands on the other before they 
can be satisfied that they have drained all 
there was to be had. When a bargainer 
knows that “this is all” means that, it is not 
that the opponent has told him so but that 
he has personally experienced the futility of 
seeking more. This principle is not widely 
understood outside bargaining circles. Some 
of the saddest stories one hears recounted in 
the field concern top-echelon organization 
executives who, on their first visit to the 
bargaining table, think to clinch a negoti- 
ated settlement with the same aplomb (and 
the same techniques) with which they close 
business deals over the luncheon table. An 
excerpt from the transcripts makes the 
point by example: 

“Mep1ator: What you said reminded me 
of—during the—right after the war, there 
was a manufacturer here in the metropoli- 
tan area who was ex—he—he—he was in ne- 
gotiations with this union. And he knew 
that—he felt certain the union would ac- 
cept 10¢, and I did, too, but under certain 
conditions and at—at a considerable time. 


So—he was a—a very excitable man. He 
was—he—he had high blood pressure. And 
these kind of meetings just aggravated heck 
out of him and he couldn’t control himself. 
So he came in and he said—he said to me in 
caucus—he said, ‘I know what will settle it: 
10¢. Now, let’s stop all the bickering. Let’s 
get ‘em in here and give ’em a dime.’ I said, 
‘Mr. Neifach, you may do that, but if you 
do, don’t say I haven't told you.’ He said, 
‘Do you mean to tell me they'd reject a 
dime? I know they want’—he said, ‘I know 
they—know they want 8¢.’ I said, ‘You put 
a dime on the table now and you can kiss it 
goodbye. They'll take it, but they—they ain’t 
gonna stop there. Th—they’ve got another 
week.’ ‘Well,’ he said, ‘they won't get any- 
thing.’ I said, ‘Then you'll—then you'll push 
them into a position where they'll strike.’ ‘1 
don’t believe it.’ Well, so he said, “Let's go.’ 
So we went in, and he told them that he 
was a very busy man and that he—that was 
—he got—that—that was the start—and that 
he—that more important than labor was the 
sales and he had to—he was being taken 
away from that end of the bus—and he had 
about 180 people in his plant and he was 
being taken away from that end of the busi- 
ness, and the longer he was away for—from 
that, the more they were going to suffer. 
‘Now! I know there’s going to be a lotta 
haggling and I have a good idea where it’s 
gonna end up, and I have an offer to make. 
And here it is. I wanta end this thing up. 
I'm gonna get—wrap it up and get out of 
here tonight. 10¢ an hour.’ And it was 2¢ 
above what the union, you see. Union sat 
there; it was one of the electrical unions. 
They sat there and not a word. And you 
could see the look of disappointment on his 
face. He expected at least somebody’d say 
‘Thank you,’ or—or at least coughed. So— 
Art Smith was the negotiator. He said, ‘Mr. 
Neifach, we'd like a caucus to consider your 
offer.’ He says, ‘Consider! And he—his blood 
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pressure went up. As I said, he was a very 
excitable man. I thought he was gonna jump 
out that window. And he started. Oh, he 
just—he said, “There'll be no considering. 
You'll take it or else!’ And he walked out. 
Boy, if he didn’t leave those negotiations 
in a mess. Art came out to me and so he 
said, “Whac the—what did ya ever let him 
get in that position for?’ I said, ‘He wanted 
to get in it.’ He said, ‘How am I gon— 
what am I gonna do with it now?” He said, 
‘And then him saying what he said.’ I said, 
‘Best thing we can do is forget this for 
about 3 days.’ So we did. We got ’em back 
in the negotiations again, but he wouldn't 
come; he sent his lawyer. That made it 
worse. Don’t you know he had a strike? 

“MANAGEMENT SPOKESMAN: What settled 
it? 

“MepiaTor: 2¢ above what they gon— 
were gonna get. Because it was thrown out 
on the table at the wrong time. If he had 
waited and let the negotiations go their usu- 
al course, his timing had been right, 
*twould’ve settled for 8¢. The union would’ve 
been happy and he would’ve been happy.” 


PHASE 3: PRECIPITATING THE 

DECISION-MAKING CRISIS 

Phase 8 is the period in which the parties 
again come forward to take over the center 
of the stage, announcing their formal agree- 
ment or else going on public record as 
parting in disagreement. The important 
problem here is how it is that the parties 
are able to distinguish the irreducible last 
offer which is not a bargaining ruse, after 
they have both said so often about so many 
earlier proposals, “This is our best one.” 

Somewhere and sometime, the explora- 
tions of phase 2, which were intended to 
answer the question of how firmly each side 
would hold out against the other, must 
come to an end. For arriving at this judg- 
ment the parties are still dependent upon 
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psychological assessment of the ongoing 
situation, which the individual negotiators 
must make at the table in the presence of 
their opposite numbers. Parties have, in 
other words, to commission their represent- 
atives to ascertain at the table as finely as 
possible when “this is our final ‘final offer’” 
is just that and not an invitation for another 
counterproposal. When, therefore, individ- 
ual negotiators feel satisfied that their tests 
of the various tensile strengths along the 
bargaining “range” have reached a point of 
diminishing return and, in tur, that they 
likewise have impressed the opposition suf- 
ficiently to create advantage for their own 
party, then they are in position to recom- 
mend to their principals a termination of 
the interaction. 

As a result of his perceptual operations 
on the environmental data, a bargainer is 
thrown into a reactive state in regard to the 
verbal stimuli. The specific psychological 
states which can develop at the bargaining 
table are rather well manipulated and con- 
trolled by the design of phase 2, where the 
jockeying and sparring aim constantly at 
producing ambiguous and uncertain impres- 
sions about the environing setup. Since un- 
certainty cannot customarily be tolerated by 
individuals in large dosages over long peri- 
ods, tensions and anxieties of greater or 
lesser degree invariably seize bargainers in 
the course of phase 2. The suspense pro- 
duced by these inner states is an almost cer- 
tain precursor to the making of judgments 
and decisions about what is available in the 
situation, inasmuch as any judgmental ac- 
tivity, even as tenuous as the posing of al- 
ternatives and the narrowing of hypotheses, 
will afford bargainers some relief from their 
discomfort. 

The finality which is drawn around ac- 
tions at this stage assists in bringing affairs 
to a crisis state. The design in bargaining 
is to force the opponent into making a de- 
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cision, and for this purpose it is necessary to 
narrow more and more the channel through 
which a party can move, to seal off the tan- 
gents which might tempt it to digress, to 
lure its attention in the desired direction, 
and to apply pressures which will speed it 
along toward the ending of the delibera- 
tions. Among the tactical devices which are 
employed toward this end, one of the clever- 
est and one of the most effective because 
of its incisiveness is the use of alternative 
proposals to force greater and greater con- 
trol by one party over the other. In pictur- 
ing the bargaining situation at this point as 
usurpation of control by one and submission 
by the other, there is no implication of a 
domination on the scene which is necessar- 
ily detrimental to the submitting party. It 
may be so, but it need not be. It is simply 
that in the process of getting the bargaining 
task closed out and finished off, responsibil- 
ity for doing so has to become centered 
more and more in the interactive situation, 
and this can occur without implying that 
the alternatives offered to the party which 
is now operating on the defensive are, from 
its point of view, disadvantageous to it. In- 
deed, if the bargaining is healthy and strong 
and well-matched, no such alternatives will 


be permitted to get by. 


IV 


The potential which is inherent in bar- 
gaining interaction can scarcely be tapped 
in theory or in practice without some 
meaningful way to deal with the develop- 
ment and application of “power” in the bar- 
gaining situation. The ordering of bargain- 
ing events along a phase axis points up the 
need for a model of interactive behavior 





which will explain how the original sources 
of form and energy which are introduced 
at the table are transformed through the 
process of bargaining into a system of 
“table power” which can effect settlement 
of disputes. The microcosm of the bargain- 
ing conference involves energy-dynamic 
and structural principles which are distin- 
guishable from those appropriate to either 
the institutional parties or their bargaining 
representatives and, again, from those ap- 
propriate to such broadly based macrocosms 
as “the economy” and “the industry.” 

As part of the formula for securing per- 
suasion and consent, the task of arousing 
tensions in individual negotiators may as 
well be tackled from within the conference 
room as not. The notion of “bargaining 
strength” as determined solely or even 
mainly by social and economic conditions 
existing in the preconference environment 
is rendered less impressive than the prospect 
of rectifying out-of-conference imbalances 
between the parties by the exercise of ne- 
gotiator skill at the table. So far as the ac- 
tions of the parties are concerned, the main 
imperative is that the movements of the 
two sides be synchronized to take on the 
phases of the bargaining sequence concur- 
rently. A miscalculation in this respect has 
the effect of throwing the ratio of bargain- 
ing strengths off-balance, whereas a condi- 
tion of near-equality is ideal for final deci-. 
sion-making. Obviously, the outcomes in 
bargaining bear some direct relationship to 
the willingness of the parties to operate on a 
deliberately built-in margin of indetermi- 
nancy, which is not made determinate until 
certain processes have been worked through 
at the table. 











Editorial Announcement 





The following pages of Conflict Resolu- 
tion are given over to five special depart- 
ments which will be regular features of the 
Journal. These are: “Discussion and Re- 
views,” “Current Research,” “Current Liter- 
ature,” “Correspondence,” and “Announce- 
ments.” 

The Editorial Board has felt the practical 
necessity for being restrictive with respect 
to kind and quantity of material selected for 
publication in the special departments, both 
because of the demands made upon our 
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time and resources and because of the de- 
mands made upon our readers. Therefore, 
the Discussion and Reviews section will be 
limited to critical evaluations of major 
books and programs. These will be in the 
nature of review articles rather than the 
typical “book review.” In the Current Liter- 
ature section we shall make no attempt to 
cover the vast literature of “traditional” in- 
ternational relations. Instead, we shall ab- 
stract only those articles that might have 
been accepted by Conflict Resolution. 
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Discussion and Reviews 





International integration and the welfare state: 


a review of Gunnar Myrdal, An international 


economy: problems and prospects 


WOLFGANG STOLPER 
University of Michigan 


Although its title suggests an “economic” 
book pure and simple, Mr. Myrdal has given 
us a book of breath-taking breadth. An 
economist and sociologist of known achieve- 
ments, a national political figure, and inter- 
national civil servant of stature, Mr. Myrdal 
speaks with an authority which at least this 
reviewer finds at times overawing, if not 
even stifling. Moreover, the book draws on 
a wealth of data such as only a big organi- 
zation like the Economic Commission of 
Europe can supply, and this, too, leaves the 
reader occasionally overawed. Yet it is writ- 
ten with sympathy and warmth but without 
cheap optimism or defeatist pessimism, 
which leaves one with the strong desire to 
be in Mr. Myrdal’s corner of the ring. He 
might, in fact, be characterized as a short- 
run pessimist and a long-run optimist—a pes- 
simist as to the size of the obstacles to be 
overcome and the speed possible to over- 
come them and an optimist as to the even- 
tual destiny of man. 


It should be made clear that even sum- 
marizing the book is not really possible, 
since Myrdal has written a concise, as well 
as a long, book. Yet certain crucial prob- 
lems emerge and certain proposed solutions, 
and the reviewer must be forgiven if he 
picks a few central threads and lays them 
before the reader as the essence of the book. 

The world, even before the fateful days 
of August, 1914, never was really integrated. 
But at least the Western world was inte- 
grated after a fashion. It was an integration 
based on the relatively free movement of 
goods and services, on large movements of 
people and of capital, on a gold standard 
which gave supremacy to balance-of-pay- 
ments problems, i.e., to international inte- 
gration, if need be, even at the expense of 
domestic instability. It was based on Eng- 
land, around whose money and capital 
market, industrial power, and naval suprem- 
acy the “civilized” world grouped itself. 
One might add that it was also a world in 
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which “total” war had not yet been discov- 
ered and the cold war had not yet been 
thought of, in which military commitments 
were limited and one fought for a piece of 
land or something similarly and comfort- 
ably limited, instead of for survival or world 
domination. 

This world is gone, if not forever, at least 
for our generation and that of our children. 
The reasons are manifold: There were wars 
which in retrospect were avoidable, which 
ate into the substance of nations, created 
long-lasting hatreds and mistrusts, led to 
misinspired peace settlements which them- 
selves contained the seeds for further de- 
struction and disintegration. But there were 
other more subtle changes, foremost among 
them the increasing integration of the na- 
tion-state into the welfare state. 

Now Mr. Myrdal is frankly for the wel- 
fare state, which in a way was the Western 
answer to Marx. Not only did the gulf be- 
tween exploited and exploiters not widen, 
it all but vanished, and it certainly was 
bridgeable and increasingly bridged as na- 
tions became richer and more and more able 
to afford decency toward the less lucky 
members of their own community. The basis 
for this integration was, however, unfortu- 
nately not the recognition that we are all 
children of God but rather that we are all 
members of the same political community, 
what the Germans called for a while a 
Schicksalsgemeinschaft. To put it bluntly: 
we had the same passport. Now, if one had 
felt a child of God in this matter (even if 
the child thought of himself as an atheist or 
agnostic), the integration would have been 
both local and international. As it was, it 
was neither, but national instead. 

This national integration was based on 
the sociological—or at least non-economic— 
fact that the members of a nation felt them- 
selves to be part of one community, willing 
to undergo sacrifices for one another, but 
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this feeling of a community depended large- 
ly on the fact that outsiders were excluded, 
chiefly persons with the wrong passport. 

The price of this national integration was 
high. It spelled international disintegration. 
No longer did people migrate freely; no 
longer was capital to move freely; no longer 
were domestic monetary or fiscal policies 
aimed primarily to insure international com- 
patibility with the policies of other nations. 
Myrdal considers the price, though high, yet 
reasonable, and he would not give up the 
achievements of the welfare state. His pro- 
gram is rather the extension of the welfare 
state on a world-wide, or, rather, a non- 
Soviet world-wide, scale. 

There is a third reason for the present 
state of the world. The underdeveloped 
countries are on the move. While the West 
has grown richer, the underdeveloped coun- 
tries have certainly not kept pace and may 
even have retrogressed. (Statistics are rather 
poor to say whether they are now slightly 
better or worse off than fifty years ago; it 
does not seem to matter much, once you 
are that poor. After all, a man who cannot 
swim drowns in 10 feet of water as easily as 
in 1,000 feet.) 

Now half of Myrdal’s book deals with the 
problems that the underdeveloped countries 
have to overcome if they want to get any- 
where except deeper into the hole. But basic 
to their success, as well as to an outcome 
acceptable to us and to them, is a change of 
heart also on our side. We must learn to 
think of them as fellow human beings rather 
than as foreigners, just as we have learned 
to think of farmers hit by drought or work- 
ers hit by unemployment or aged hit by 
sickness as fellow citizens rather than as 
improvident or unlucky members of the 
lower orders. That is, Myrdal basically pro- 
poses the expansion of the welfare state on 
a world-wide scale as his solution to the 
present inconsistencies between domestic 
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welfare and international responsibilities. 
He would settle for a partial integration of 
the “free world.” 

There is no glossing over the enormous 
difficulties—economic, political, sociological, 
psychological—which must be overcome both 
within the underdeveloped countries and in 
the richer parts of the free world. The ne- 
cessity for reforms, the urgency to do some- 
thing about the population problem, the 
crucial need for domestic capital formation, 
and the essential need for patience within 
underdeveloped countries not to take second 
before first steps are stressed as much as the 
need for developed countries to get outside 
their own shell and be true to their own 
best heritage. It is impossible not to agree 
with most of Myrdal’s analysis and with 
virtually all his aims; and, indeed, there is 
such a consensus of opinion that one ought 
to wonder more than is customary about 
why we are still so far from the desired goal. 

Surely, one cannot quarrel with the de- 
sire to see poor countries better off. Most 
people even would somehow agree to an 
international redistribution of income with- 
out necessarily demanding a military or po- 
litical quid pro quo and without any ulterior 
motive if the problem were put plausibly to 
them: after all, Christians have been send- 
ing medical and educational missionaries 
for a long time without thought of return; 
yet the very people who have generously 
financed a foreign hospital are likely to be 
also people who object to their govern- 
ment’s giving away their tax money unless 
there is an immediate quid pro quo. 

It is difficult to disagree with Myrdal’s 
analysis that only in exceptional circum- 
stances is the relation of a giver to a receiv- 
er bearable for all concerned and that the 
injection of a more business-like (if not 
business) spirit into international aid would 
be all to the good. Similar proposals have 
been made by others; thus Millikan and 
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Rostow’s book (2) spell out this kind of 
proposal in great detail. 

Underdeveloped countries will also meet 
with a great deal of sympathy in their re- 
quest that they be allowed an economic 
behavior which in the case of advanced 
countries would justly be considered dis- 
ruptive of international integration and bad 
international manners. Myrdal is quite 
strong in his condemnation of tariff policies 
to preserve a status quo in economies which 
are flexible and quite capable of easing the 
shocks of transition for the persons affected, 
while at the same time he defends such 
policies for underdeveloped countries with 
a modernized and sophisticated version of 
the old infant-industry argument. In fact, 
he uses the argument (which is really mis- 
named and should be called the “infant- 
country” argument) in its only legitimate 
manner. For the author of the Political Ele- 
ment knows full well that in F. List the 
tariff argument was bound up not with the 
growth of a particular industry but with the 
stage of development of the economy, and 
this undoubtedly was also true for Hamilton. 

Yet many uneasy questions remain in 
one’s mind. He would be a brave man who 
would defend colonialism, and I have no 
intention of doing so. Yet Myrdal himself 
again and again points to the Indian Civil 
Service as a legacy of colonialism which 
could be turned to good use. Even colonial- 
ism, like Goethe’s Mephistopheles, at times 
produced some good. Moreover, it seems to 
me that colonialism (which was and is an 
evil) has successfully been made responsible 
for a lot of things of which it is quite inno- 
cent, precisely because it is an evil. It is as 
if a police chief put all murders committed 
in his bailiwick on one murderer so that he 
need not be troubled with the others. 

The concentration of underdeveloped 
countries in the production of raw materials 
for the international market is a case in 
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point. No doubt, comparative advantage (or 
however you want to put it) accounted for 
it in the first place. No doubt, the instabil- 
ity of raw-material prices, the lack of diver- 
sification of underdeveloped economies, and 
the like are unfortunate, to say the least; 
we may even grant that in some cases not 
only was there no integration of the export 
industries into the rest of the underdevel- 
oped economy, but there may even have 
been attempts to destroy existing cottage 
industries and to prevent the growth of new 
ones. And all this not only in the name of 
colonialism (however disguised) but some- 
times even in the hallowed name of free 
trade and world integration itself. 

Yet this seems far from the whole story 
even for such a limited problem. In the first 
place, in many instances export production 
brought previously unused and sometimes 
previously even unusable resources into 
production. If the country did not get much 
for the additional production, neither did it 
lose anything in terms of opportunity cost: 
Malayan rubber is a case in point, in which 
previously sterile and virtually uninhabited 
jungle was made to yield a crop with immi- 
grant Chinese labor. According to Myint 
(3), something like this also seems to have 
taken place within Burma. 

Mr. Myint also makes a further important 
point which touches, of course, on Mr. Myr- 
dal’s emphasis on internal reforms; not only 
are the external terms of trade a problem 
for many raw-material-producing countries; 
so are their “internal” terms of trade, their 
income distribution. To put this into the 
shoes of colonialism (which Mr. Myrdal 
does not do) or even onto the head of free 
trade (which Mr. Myrdal appears to be do- 
ing at times) seems to me to lean over 
backward. 

In fact, the insistence on free trade by 
the developed countries seems to be some- 
thing of a villain in the piece, though a 
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rather minor one. The major villains un- 
doubtedly are the social conditions within 
the underdeveloped countries themselves, 
which have led them to accept, without 
question and for all too long, a pattern of 
explosive population growth, unproductive 
use of such small savings as they can mar- 
shal, corrupt government, and abject pov- 
erty. 

In fact, Mr. Myint concludes that at least 
for countries like Burma which do not have 
a population problem—“semi-empty coun- 
tries,” as he puts it—it would be a mistake 
to 


“react blindly against the ‘nineteenth cen- 
tury’ pattern of international trade and em- 
bark on a policy of protection to foster 
domestic manufacturing industries. Our 
analysis suggests that the chief source of 
trouble lies with the internal pattern of eco- 
nomic development rather than with the 
external pattern of international trade. The 
former failed to pass on the full benefits of 
the international division of labor to the 
people of the backward countries. It also 
appears to be partly responsible for what- 
ever disadvantages the backward countries 
may have suffered in the way of unfavor- 
able external terms of trade and lack of dy- 
namic economic stimulus from international 
trade. 

“This would suggest that the people of 
the backward countries are likely to gain 
most from a compromise policy of external 
free trade combined with internal state con- 
trol. In the peasant sectors, state control 
should take the form of more effective use 
of the marketing boards already in existence. 
In the non-peasant sectors, state investments 
and partnership with private concerns may 
be needed to facilitate the switch-over from 
the cheap labour policy to a better labour 
policy with a greater vertical mobility of 
labour into skilled grades. 

“This conclusion, of course, applies only 
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to the particular, but not unimportant, type 
of backward country we have been consid- 
ering and not to the overpopulated back- 
ward countries where the case for a protec- 
tionist policy for industrialization may well 
be stronger” (8, p. 141). 

Now this is not quite the same as Myr- 
dal’s findings, but it is nevertheless quite in 
line with his (and everybody’s) aims. Myr- 
dal suggests, in fact, that a developing coun- 
try which does not develop balance-of-pay- 
ments trouble is not doing well—oil coun- 
tries perhaps excepted—and that tariffs im- 
posed by underdeveloped countries would 
not reduce trade but only change the com- 
position of their imports. Yet Metzler’s anal- 
ysis suggests that, in the case of a country 
faced with an inelastic demand, tariffs will 
not have a protective effect, since they will 
turn the terms of trade in favor of the ex- 
port good (1) even when the tariff is in- 
cluded in the import price. 

I believe that some countries like Burma 
can make a good case for tariffs, but not on 
the basis of the infant-industry or infant- 
country argument. If the Metzler analysis 
applies, i.e., if the country faces an inelastic 
demand (and this is what most underdevel- 
oped countries claim), tariffs will increase 
foreign-exchange earnings precisely because 
the terms for trade will move violently in 
favor of the tariff-imposing country. And, 
since foreign exchange is a scarce resource, 
any increase in its availability will ipso facto 
enable the country to speed up the develop- 
ment of its economy. (All this assumes, of 
course, no retaliation on the part of other 
countries. ) 

Second, an argument could be made that 
tariffs in underdeveloped countries are a 
particularly good way of taxing people who 
have an income. In a country in which a 
progressive income tax is administratively 
not feasible and in which imports go mostly 
to the upper-income groups, tariffs may well 
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be the only way to tax them and to mobilize 
some of their resources for investment. In 


fact, tariffs may be the only form of taxation 


which can be collected at all. But this is not 
to say that the “protected” industry will 
now develop at home. Quite the contrary. 

Therefore, while I find myself quite un- 
convinced of the indictment of free trade 
even in the case of underdeveloped coun- 
tries, I nevertheless would be happy to see 
underdeveloped countries improve their ag- 
riculture and build up their industries; and 
I would accept certain interferences with 
trade. Thus I find myself in the strange 
position of disagreeing on the arguments 
but agreeing on the aims and even largely 
on the means to the ends. 

Myrdal stresses another point: underde- 
veloped countries should increase domestic 
industrial production not only for the domes- 
tic market but also for exports primarily to 
each other. To this I would heartily agree.? 
Yet this really provides another argument 
for free trade. If the trade matrices of un- 
derdeveloped countries were analyzed, I 
believe it would be found that the kind of 
goods they could quickly produce under 
the stimulus of protection are imported from 
one another (or perhaps from Japan and 
India, such as textiles), while imports from 
advanced countries are mostly capital goods, 
on which development depends, or food for 
the masses, which in particular situations 
cannot be had elsewhere. The poor coun- 
tries are liable to cut one another's throats 
by tariffs rather than protect themselves 
from competition by advanced countries. 
The problem might be partially solved by 





1 Many of the points were made in the ILO 
document, The Economic Background of Social 
Policy Including Problems of Industrialization 
(New Delhi: ILO, 1947), which appeared anon- 
ymously as a committee report but which was 
written by Dr. Chang Hsieh (still at the ILO) 
and the author. 
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circles of discrimination as it were, under- 
developed countries trading freely with one 
another but discriminating against advanced 
countries. The formation of regional cus- 
toms unions might be sensible. Yet, while it 
is at least understandable that poor coun- 
tries should try to keep competitive imports 
from other countries away from their bor- 
ders, this in no way excuses the “voluntary” 
export controls that Japan put on her textile 
exports to the United States, of which I, as 
an American citizen, feel rather ashamed. 

I have deliberately tried to make a case 
for freer trade as one satisfactory means of 
international integration, satisfactory even 
to undeveloped countries. This does not im- 
ply that I would not like to see those coun- 
tries force the rate of investment in agricul- 
ture and outside it, or that I disagree with 
Myrdal on the need for increased capital 
movements and even some international re- 
distribution of income. Everything Myrdal 
has to say on the necessity of increasing 
productivity in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries is most urgently true. 

Yet, where governments are corrupt and 
inefficient and there is insufficient entrepre- 
neurial talent, is there any reason to believe 
that increased state control will do the trick? 
I have no objection to state enterprises as 
such or to the Western type of over-all 
planning, and I am quite ready to be con- 
vinced of the desirability of a degree of 
planning to speed development and guide 
resources into the deserved channels. But it 
is precisely in those countries which need it 
most that governmental planning is liable 
to fail. I am not trying to make a case for 
a simon-pure free-enterprise economy in, 
say, Ceylon. Clearly, the social and historic 
preconditions there are vastly different from 
our world, and different forms will have to 
be found to develop the economy and raise 
the standard of living without imposing the 
kind of slavery directed from Moscow. 
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The point to be stressed, by Myrdal as 
well as by every competent observer, is that 
if a country really wants to develop and 
understands what it is all about and is will- 
ing to pay the price not only in terms of 
lowered consumption but of very deep- 
seated social changes, nothing but the coun- 
try itself can stop it from developing—short 
of military occupation and deliberate sup- 
pression from the outside. Naturally, this is 
a vast overstatement, but the kernel of truth 
is rather bigger than the proverbial grain of 
salt. Political and social reforms must come 
from the inside; outsiders can only be asked 
not to perpetuate corrupt regimes. All this 
is known. But, once it is understood, it puts 
a somewhat different complexion on two 
problems discussed by Myrdal—the need for 
international mobility of people as well as 
of capital and the population problem. 

Classical theory was built upon the as- 
sumption of international immobility of the 
factors of production—a strange assumption, 
no doubt, to make in the nineteenth cen- 
tury and one made, therefore, one suspects, 
for reasons of analytic convenience rather 
than for “realistic” or political reasons. As 
Myrdal points out (in the Appendix), the 
theory is therefore more relevant today 
than when it was originally developed. 

One may speculate that the assumption 
was made originally for definitional pur- 
poses: We are analytically interested in the 
relation of more than one market. When is 
a market one market? When factors are 
mobile. When is it two markets? When 
factors cannot move and when therefore 
the old labor theory of value becomes in- 
applicable. It may be as simple as that; so 
why try to find more complicated political, 
sociological, or psychological reasons when 
a simple one is available? 

Putting it this way makes Myrdal’s points 
even more apropos. If “integration” is to 
mean “to become one market,” then factors 
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ought to become mobile, and not only goods. 
This, however, is a different meaning of 
“integration” from the classical one work- 
ing through the free movement of goods 
alone. 

The classical economists showed—and 
none has yet proved them to have been 
wrong under their own assumptions—that 
free trade would benefit all, compared to a 
no-trade situation, though none has ever 
proved that free trade was the best of all 
possible policies. Productive countries would 
still be richer in this analysis than less pro- 
ductive ones. Recent analysis has shown 
that free trade in goods may be not only a 
partial (5) but a complete (6) substitute 
for the free movement of factors. I am 
quite aware of the stringent assumptions 
which are required to make labor price 
equalization come true, and Ohlin, Heck- 
scher, and Samuelson have, of course, 
stressed the lack of realism of some of the 
assumptions. But the analysis serves, never- 
theless, to point up that it may not be the 
lack of free factor movements that is re- 
sponsible for differences in living standards. 

There are a few more points to be raised. 
Admit for a moment that China is overpop- 
ulated. Would a free movement of Chinese 
labor to the United States ameliorate the 
position of those who remained behind, 
other things being equal? The answer is, I 
believe, obvious: not unless substantial so- 
cial and economic changes occurred in 
China. Free movement of population—which 
I believe to be desirable, if only for the 
political reason that people should be en- 
abled to escape tyrannies and police states 
—are palliatives, even crucial palliatives. 
But they are not essential to integration, if 
by this is meant a state of affairs in which 
peaceful intercourse of nations exists which 
permits all to benefit from this intercourse 
and to develop to the best of their abilities. 
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Nor, if I read Myrdal correctly, does he in- 
tend to claim any more than that. 

Many of the poor countries do have ex- 
plosive population situations. Hence the 
difficulty is how to break through their vi- 
cious circle in which any increase in pro- 
duction will simply support more people at 
a starvation level. Countries which have al- 
ready broken the circle, which have the seed 
of self-sustaining growth in them, would 
benefit by the breathing space that free mi- 
gration of some of their population might 
afford them. The breathing space might 
even make the difference between success 
and failure. But, for others, migration might 
not even provide a temporary easing. 

This seems to me the crux of the popula- 
tion problem: why is it that in some coun- 
tries a population increase will tend to raise 
per capita production while in others it will 
crush any hope for a better future? The an- 
swer that some countries are just overpopu- 
lated and others are not or that the rate of 
increase is just too much is true enough 
and yet comes close to begging the ques- 
tion. Everyone, after all, knows that over- 
and underpopulation—or optimum popula- 
tion, for that matter—are relative concepts, 
and many of us learned it from yet another 
book of Myrdal’s. It is clearly essential to 
stop a population explosion in India before 
it occurs; but if such a limitation of popu- 
lation growth is successful, it will help 
raise living standards only because India is 
already on the move, because she has al- 
ready a good beginning of self-sustaining 
growth. 

I am neither a population expert nor a 
sociologist. Yet it seems to me that the an- 
swer must be found somewhere in the 
structure of society and in the reactions of 
the economy, which are vastly different in 
underdeveloped and in developed coun- 
tries. If an increase in population leads 
simply to amoeba-like splitting—another 
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similar village is set up, another Greek col- 
ony is established which is a replica of the 
first—even the halt of population growth is 
not likely to do much good. 

But in Western societies big cities are not 
simply bigger editions of small towns, nor 
are big factories simply blown-up small fac- 
tories. Methods of organization change with 
growth; methods of production and perhaps 
even production functions change; there is 
some creative response to growth, some in- 
creased structuring which seems to turn 
population growth from a curse into an as- 
set. I hesitate to speak more on a subject 
on which I am not expert, and I take the 
courage to speak as little as I do from the 
apparent absence of what could be con- 
sidered a satisfactory population theory any- 
where. Yet it seems clear that the popula- 
tion problem, which is real and staggering, 
is itself an outgrowth or a corollary of the 
very conditions which keep a country poor. 
The vicious circle of the population prob- 
lem must be broken to give the other needed 
reforms a chance to survive and to give a 
country a chance to develop. But the cru- 
cial features of developmental policies, as 
Myrdal also stresses, lie even deeper than 
population policy. Yet what a waste to have 
people born merely to die young, never to 
grow to productive age, never to be able to 
enjoy what life could be. 

Where does all this leave us? Clearly, 
Mr. Myrdal has written a moving and im- 
pressive book which is a “must” for every 
reader, economist and non-economist alike. 
His conclusion, entitled “A World Adrift,” 
leaves little to optimism, cheap or consid- 
ered: 

“A study of trends and problems in the 
field of international economic integration 
ten years after the end of the Second World 
War must invest us with humility and even 
anxiety. This is, indeed, the effect which 
the marshaling of the data and the infer- 
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ences under the various chapter heading; 
have had upon the present author. It is not 
possible to conclude that the non-Soviet 
world is now on the way to a higher level of 
economic integration. In most respects the 
trends are definitely in the opposite direc. 
tion. 

“The practical problems facing us, if we 
want to change these trends, are momen- 
tous. Like all problems they can be solved 
on paper, and as my interest is constructive 
and primarily practical such paper solv- 
tions to the specific problems are presented 
in the various chapters. But my analysis has 
led me to conclude that translating these 
paper solutions into practical action would 
assume radically changed attitudes in all 
nations, and honesty requires that this cru- 
cial conclusion be put before the reader con- 
stantly. As the problems are urgent and as 
I fail to see what can induce such large 
changes in attitudes quickly enough, I f- 
nally emerge with what amounts to a string 
of almost insurmountable difficulties. I have 
not set out to write another utopia but a 
factual and practical tract: not to describe 
what could be done in a dream world but 
what we can reasonably expect to happen 
in the world in which we live. And such an 
analysis of international integration prob- 
lems at the present time is bound to be dis- 
heartening if it is at all realistic. 

“In fact, I know of no government and 
no political party in any:country which is 
really facing up to these problems. There 
are small groups, like the Quakers in the 
Anglo-Saxon countries and some of the qui- 
et scholars of the Roman Catholic Church, 
who, because of their religious preoccupa- 
tion, have acquired the strength to see be- 





yond the more immediate things. And there 


are in all parts of the world many individ- } 


uals in the great humanistic tradition who | 
also see what the inevitable conclusion must 
be. When such persons accept political re- 
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sponsibility—and some of them have re- 
sponsibility of the highest order—a condi- 
tion for continuance in power is that they 
accept and recognize the practical possibil- 
ities at hand in their several countries, de- 
termined by their fellow citizens’ present at- 
titudes and so reserve their profounder in- 
sights for general pronouncements that do 
not upset practical affairs” (4, pp. 299- 
300). 

The return to the paradise of the nine- 
teenth century, if paradise it was, is closed. 
We cannot, even if we try, do consciously 
through the International Monetary Fund, 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
Development, and other institutions what 
we did unconsciously before 1914. We do 
know now “good and evil” and that inno- 
cence, once lost, is lost forever. Dismantling 
the welfare state would not get us back to 
paradise; the battle cry of some neoliberals 
is not utopian for the future, it is romantic 
backward-looking. But the end is not hell 
but a necessary rebirth. The brotherhood 
of man—even if his skin is not white and his 
passport is from a queer country—may well 
be the only rallying cry left to us. 

Yet, if once we were in paradise, why 
not make such use of what we remember as 
we can? If we cannot get free movement of 
people, let us get at least as much trade as 
we can. If people cannot move to the in- 
dustries, let the industries move to the peo- 
ple. And let us insist that some policies will 
not do the trick: Burning hotels is no way 
to get tourist dollars; blasting Lessep’s stat- 
ue will not earn Suez dollars; and national- 
izing foreign assets will not attract foreign 
capital even as a gift, except in unusual 
cases. And let us insist that some of the 
older ideals may have been and may still be 
easier to achieve than the utopia of one free 
world. 

And this is, in a way, precisely what 
Myrdal is urging us to see. It is inherent in 
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the problem that there will be disagreements 
in detail, and it is inherent in our perspec- 
tive that details will loom large when viewed 
from nearby. But the aim of developing un- 
derdeveloped countries, so that a family of 
free nations which are truly equal can 
emerge, remains and overshadows the de- 
tails of just how much free trade is a good 
thing. 

Nor is there quite as much conflict, I be- 
lieve, between the welfare state—which, af- 
ter all, only admits that we are our brother's 
keeper (who of us would deliberately pre- 
fer to be Cain, his brother's murderer?) — 
and international co-operation, as some text- 
book versions would lead us to believe. 
Even the experts of the numerous interna- 
tional conferences of the 1920's tried to 
convince the various countries of the need 
to co-ordinate their monetary policies to rec- 
oncile domestic aims and international re- 
sponsibilities. Our knowledge of economic 
processes has increased substantially since 
then. Monetary discipline, to use a recent 
rallying cry, need not, after all, mean unem- 
ployment; and international co-operation is 
quite consistent with siphoning off excess 
purchasing power, particularly within an 
advanced economy, by means which are 
vastly superior to tariffs, to say nothing of 
quantitative restrictions. At the same time, 
the refusal of some British coal-mining union 
locals to admit Hungarian refugee miners 
seems more like an example of human per- 
versity than a necessary concomitant of the 
welfare state. 

If anything emerges clearly from Myrdal’s 
book, it is that our choices are really not at 
all of the “either-or” variety but of the 
“more-or-less” kind. The overriding case for 
raising the living standards in underdevel- 
oped countries remains. So does the case for 
as much international integration as possi- 
ble through the free movement of goods as 
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well as through such other means as our 
conscience dictates or oughi to dictate. 

This is Myrdal’s conclusion: 

“The industrially advanced countries have 
increasingly during recent years stalled on 
all these practical matters of international 
cooperation; my fear is that this may con- 
tinue and that at the same time, bitterness 
will grow in the underdeveloped countries 
where stagnation will persist and economic 
development in any case be uneven and too 
slow. The advanced countries, under the 
impact of the cold war, and the spur of an 
unbroken sequence of political calamities, 
have felt compelled to devote an enormous 
share of their growing wealth to increasing 
continually their military power of destruc- 
tion, which under the circumstance is un- 
derstandable and defensible. But by the 
logic of the tragedy this has also given rea- 
son to their economic nationalism and com- 
fort to their conscience when stalling on in- 
ternational cooperation. My fear is that they 
will continue to find reasons and comforts 
useful to this end. 

“To close this book on a note of fatalism 
would, however, be contrary to its purpose 
and its basic nondeterministic philosophy. 
The future is not a blind destiny but it is, 
instead, under our responsibility. We have 
the powers to analyze the facts and to es- 
tablish rationally the practical implications 
of our ideals. We have the freedom to read- 
just our policies, and, thereby, to deflect 
and change the trends” (4, p. 335). 
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There is a price of leadership to be paid 
by advanced countries. Mr. Eisenhower has 
stated it in his Second Inaugural Address: 
“The building of such a peace is a bold and 
solemn purpose. To proclaim it is easy. To 
serve it will be hard. And to attain it we 
must be aware of its full meaning—and 
ready to pay its full price.” 

But, as in the ancient fairy tales, the im- 
possible tasks that are set the hero turn out 
suddenly to be quite manageable. I should 
not be surprised to find that, however great 
the obstacles are in prospect, in retrospect 
they may well turn out to have been less 
formidable than we thought. 
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Current Research 





This department will attempt to keep 
pace with research relevant to our purposes 
going on throughout the world. In addition 
to a listing of projects with brief descrip- 
tions of their character, there will be oppor- 
tunity for individuals to offer research pro- 
posals or preliminary reports of research for 
critical discussion. It is our hope that we 
shall thereby be able to reduce somewhat 


the lag of two to three years that inevitably 
occurs in formal scientific communication. 

All persons planning or carrying out re- 
search that might be relevant to our gen- 
eral purposes are hereby invited to submit a 
description or proposal for possible publica- 
tion in this department. Please submit mate- 
rials to the Editorial Office. 


Project for a world intelligence center 


QUINCY WRIGHT 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 


1. Introduction 


Since H-bomb war has become a definite 
possibility, all thinking people have recog- 
nized that the proper conduct of interna- 
tional relations is of prime importance to 
national welfare and, indeed, to the survival 
of the human race. President Eisenhower 
has said: “There is no longer any alterna- 
tive to peace,” and nine eminent scientists, 
led by Bertrand Russell and Albert Ein- 
stein, have declared: “All, equally, are in 
peril, and, if the peril is understood, there 
is hope that they may collectively avert it.” 

The conference at the summit which met 
at Geneva in July, 1955, was concerned 


primarily with creating a new atmosphere 
of mutual confidence between the Western 
and Soviet blocs, which, it was hoped, 
would make subsequent negotiations on 
specific topics fruitful. The participants in 
this conference expressed conviction that 
such a new atmosphere had been created. 
Many commentators agreed with them at 
the time. It was said, however, that, with 
the subsequent foreign ministers conference, 
the atmosphere deteriorated. 

The questions may be asked: What does 
one mean by a “better atmosphere” in inter- 
national relations? What is the evidence 
establishing it? How much did the atmos- 
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phere improve? These questions are at the 
heart of international relations, and the 
sound conduct of foreign policy depends 
upon the answers. But if answers are at- 
tempted, they are usually vague and sub- 
jective. 

The atmosphere of international rela- 
tions, like the weather, is a complex of 
many factors, but students of international 
relations have not been so successful as 
meteorologists in analyzing these factors 
and ascertaining their relations. The evi- 
dence for change is largely the subjective 
reaction of statesmen who meet one an- 
other or the subjective feeling of corre- 
spondents and commentators conveyed to 
the public. International relations has no 
thermometers, barometers, humidity meas- 
urers, charts of wind velocity, or records of 
precipitation, such as provide evidence of 
the physical atmosphere superior to that 
provided by the individual's feeling of heat, 
cold, and humidity and his observations of 
clouds, rain, and wind. People assume that 
the atmosphere of international relations is 
at any moment getting better or worse with 
more or less rapidity, but few would at- 
tempt to present accurate measurements of 
these changes from day to day. 

In 1800 Lamarck, working with Laplace 
and Lavoisier, began publication of the 
series of “Annuaire météorologiques,” and 
this was the pioneer of weather mapping. A 
periodical mapping of the atmosphere of in- 
ternational relations in the different areas of 
the world, indicating the degree of change, 
would be of great value both in the under- 
standing of international relations by 
peoples and in the practical conduct of for- 
eign policy by governments. 

It is believed that the scientific study of 
international relations has advanced to a 
point making practicable the initiation of 
such a mapping and its presentation in an 
annual publication. 
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2. The Project 


It is proposed to establish a center for | 


collecting and analyzing current informa- 
tion on international relations and to pre- 
sent this material in narrative, statistical, 
and graphical form in an annual publication 
which might be called “The World Intelli- 
gence Yearbook.” The word “intelligence” 
carries the dual meaning of information, as 
in military intelligence, and of rational ac- 
tion in contrast to action directed by igno- 
rance, emotion, or prejudice. 

The purpose of such a publication would 
be to inform and enlighten the public by 
presenting and analyzing factual material 
indicating the changing atmosphere of 
world opinion, the changing condition of 
world politics, and the alternatives available 
and the probable consequences of adopting 
each in the decisions which have to be 
made by governments and international or- 
ganizations. Such a publication should also 
be of value to national governments and in- 
ternational organizations themselves, al- 
though such agencies normally have sources 
of information and competent analysts 
which, on the surface, would appear to be 
superior to those available to the proposed 
center. 

A private center, however, would have a 
number of advantages in informing both 
the public and the governments. It would 
not be limited by the necessity to support 
an established policy, as are government 
agencies. It could select a staff which 
would be less influenced by the prejudices 
of party, nation, and local community than 
are political agencies. It could be less in- 
hibited in publication and research than are 
the staffs of international organizations. The 
limitations of authority and the dependence 
for support upon many governments impose 
extreme prudence on the activities of such 
organizations, especially in studying such 
subjects as the atmosphere and tensions of 
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international relations. Furthermore, gov- 
ernmental agencies, whether national or in- 
ternational, must confine themselves to 
studies immediately relevant to their pri- 
mary function of making decisions. They 
cannot examine the entire field of interna- 
tional relations in a scientific spirit as could 
a private center. 

Because of these advantages, an endowed 
private agency can be in a better position 
than official agencies to present objective 
and impartial information on international 
relations and to analyze it in such a way as 
to enlighten world public opinion. The ca- 
pacity to do so would depend, of course, 
upon the qualifications of the personnel of 
the center. 

There are many yearbooks, such as the 
Annual Register, the Statesmen Yearbook, 
the United Nations Yearbook, the United 
Nations Statistical Yearbook, the United Na- 
tions Demographic Yearbook, the United 
Nations World Economic Report, and the 
United Nations Human Rights Yearbook. 
These provide much useful information, 
but, if political, it is usually merely descrip- 
tive and not quantitative. If quantitative, it 
is usually economic or social but not polit- 
ical, Undoubtedly, much of the quantita- 
tive information of the latter type has great 
political significance, but this is usually not 
brought to the reader’s attention. What is 
needed is a quantification of political and 
psychological conditions and trends. The 
significant variables contributing to the in- 
ternational atmosphere should be identi- 
fied and their changes presented. A com- 
petently prepared “World Intelligence 
Yearbook” would seem to fill a definite 
need. 


3. Importance 


The World Citizen’s Association, which 
functioned for a decade before and after 
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World War II, had, as its first purpose, “To 
develop the world community's awareness 
of itself so that eventually a world order 
may be evolved in which races, nations and 
cultural associations may be harmonized, 
thus reducing strife without eliminating 
variety.” 

The World Intelligence Yearbook should 
help to make the world community aware 
of itself. 

The “world commmunity” is a vast, com- 
plicated, and varied group, manifesting as 
much of conflict as of co-operation. It is a 
community only in the sense that there is 
some communication among its important 
groups and that, consequently, the action 
of each is influenced to some extent by its 
opinion of the others. These opinions are 
often at variance with the facts, because of 
the inadequate “intelligence” and the biases 
of governments and peoples. While the in- 
formation and analyses available to the gov- 
ernments are usually better than those 
available to the people, it often happens 
that in democracies governments cannot uti- 
lize their better “intelligence” because the 
people insist on policies which correspond 
with what they believe. The major problem 
is, therefore, to make the beliefs of people 
correspond more closely to reality, that is, 
to make the world community more aware 
of itself. 

Progress in the solution of this problem 
involves (1) a more adequate theory of in- 
ternational relations, to indicate which of all 
the myriad events and conditions of the 
rapidly changing world are most important 
to know; (2) continuous investigation, to 
ascertain these facts; and (3) continuous 
publication, to present them in such a way 
that they can be read and their significance 
easily understood in the busy life of deci- 
sion-making officials and of the average citi- 
zen. 
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4. Theoretical Foundations 


During the past generation great ad- 
vances have been made toward a theory of 
international relations capable of empirical 
and quantitative verification. A study of 
war carried on at the University of Chicago 
from 1926 to 1942 and resulting in two 
published volumes entitled A Study of War 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1942) did a pioneering work in this field. 
The Harris Institute publications, especially 
that entitled The World Community (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1948), 
have presented mature opinions on the sub- 
ject from anthropologists, psychologists, 
economists, political scientists, international 
lawyers, and others. Volumes by Quincy 
Wright entitled Problems of Stability and 
Progress in International Relations (Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1954) 
and The Study of International Relations 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1955) bring together much of the theory in 
this field. Harold Lasswell has made major 
contributions through his World Politics and 
Personal Insecurity (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1935) and in several projects 
which he has inspired: The Policy Sciences: 
Recent Developments in Scope and Method 
(Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1951); The Language of Politics: Studies in 
Quantitative Semantics (New York: Stew- 
art, 1949), and in the “RADIR Studies,” 
which he initiated with a paper entitled The 
World Revolution of Our Time: A Frame- 
work for Basic Policy Research (Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1951). 
Daniel Lerner, Ithiel de Sola Pool, Karl 
Deutsch, and Norbert Wiener are making 
similar studies at the Communications Insti- 
tute at Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Richard Snyder, Richard Van Wagen- 
en, and Frederick Dunn, at the Institute of 
International Studies at Princeton, have also 
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done much in the field. The significance of 
communication, opinions, and attitudes 
upon policy in the international field is be- 
coming better understood, and a theory of 
international relations has developed suff- 
ciently to provide a basis for selecting events 
and plotting trends significant for interna- 
tional relations. Changing conditions of in- 
dividual and group attention, attitude, and 
opinion; of national policy and power; and 
of international atmosphere, distances, and 
tensions appear to be particularly important. 


5. Contents of the Yearbook 


A World Intelligence Yearbook would, of 
course, include much concrete information 
of a descriptive or historical character, but 
it would also seek to combine great quanti- 
ties of information in easily read graphs, 
diagrams, and maps. Has tension between 
the United States and the Soviet Union in- 
creased or decreased during the past year, 
and how much? Has the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization become more or less 
solid during the last year, and how much? 
Are internal tensions in Germany increasing 
or decreasing, and how much? What is the 
relative attention given by the American 
people to domestic affairs and to interna- 
tional affairs? To Great Britain? To Russia? 
To defense? To conciliation? Has French 
opinion moved to the right or left in the 
past year, and how much? Has American 
opinion become more or less favorable to 
Communist China during the past year, and 
how much? What is the relative power posi- 
tion of the United States and the Soviet 
Union? What changes have taken place in 
this position in reference to military forces? 
To national morale? To allies? To popula- 
tion? To industrial plants? What changes in 
technological, strategic, psychological, and 
other aspects of distances have taken place 
between the principal powers? What effect 
did the summit conference of July, 1955, 
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have on the atmosphere of international re- 
lations? 

Some of these questions will be extremely 
difficult to answer, even using the best 
techniques and data available. Many could 
be answered at least better than they are 
answered through subjective speculation by 
newspapers, commentators, and politicians. 
A systematic survey of the changing compo- 
sition of elites; of the changing attention to 
symbols of states, procedures, and policies; 
of the changing direction, intensity, ho- 
mogeneity, and stability of public opinion 
in the various countries in reference to cer- 
tain of these symbols; of the trends of ten- 
sions, policies, distributions of power, de- 
cisions, and incidents, such as would be 
presented in the Intelligence Yearbook, 
would help to answer them. 


6. Method 


The center would have a small staff utiliz- 
ing library material and analyzing con- 
temporary sources of information. It would 
not seek to obtain confidential materials. 

Expert consultation would be necessary 
to determine the significance, methods, and 
reliability of proposed measurements. The 
data would be assembled from the press, 
opinion polls, government and United Na- 
tions documents, and other sources of infor- 
mation available in libraries, with some sup- 
plementation by consultation with on-the- 
spot agents. The Institute of Contemporary 
World Affairs (Walter Rogers) and the 
American University Field Service (Phil- 
lips Talbot) might assist in criticizing con- 
clusions arrived at from library studies 
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through experience of their men in the field 
in various parts of the world. 

University centers and institutes for the 
study of international relations at Harvard, 
Yale, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Princeton, Columbia, Chicago, Brook- 
ings, Michigan, and other institutions might 
co-operate. 


7. Organization 


The center would be managed by a com- 
mittee, perhaps five persons, whose duties 
would be general supervision and control of 
the fund. The director would be immediate- 
ly responsible for management and would 
control the staff. A consultative committee, 
including persons from various parts of the 
world, would also be desirable. Such a com- 
mittee might be enlarged to twenty or 


thirty persons. 


8. Publication 


It would probably be desirable to devote 
the first year of the institute to consultation 
and preparation of test materials for criti- 
cism, postponing the first publication until 
the end of the second year. After that, the 
Yearbook should appear annually at a fixed 
date. 


9. Budget 


Details concerning a budget for a trial 
period of five years are being worked out. A 
minimum budget might run between fifty 
and sixty thousand dollars per year. 

It is hoped that eventually the Yearbook 
would be made self-sustaining. A commer- 
cial publisher might be interested. 








Current Literature 





This department, with the help of regu- 
lar contributors from different disciplines 
and countries, will contain abstracts or an- 
notated bibliographic listings of relevant 
books and articles. 

While an attempt will be made to get 


articles 
American Anthropologist, LVII, No. 4 (1955). 


Irving Goldman, “Status Rivalry and Cul- 
tural Evolution in Polynesia,” pp. 680-— 
97. This is an attempt to show the his- 
torical stages of social evolution in Polynesia, 
in which process it is held that status rivalry 
played a leading causal role. Polynesian so- 
cieties are classed into three types—Stratified 
(Tonga, Mangareva, Tahiti, Hawaii), Open 
(Niue, Easter, Mangaia, Marquesas), and 
Traditional (eleven others)—and the develop- 
mental sequence Traditional-Open-Stratified 
is postulated. Among the changes in this pos- 
tulated evolutionary process are four of spe- 
cial interest to readers of this journal: war- 
fare became more prominent and more seri- 
ous; combat became more cruel; in other 
additional ways apart from warfare an in- 
creasing reliance on physical force took 
place; and, in general, a more callous atti- 
tude toward human life developed. 


American Journal of Sociology, Vol. LX, No. 
6 (1955). 


Richard D. Lambert and Marvin Bress- 
ler, “The Sensitive-Area Complex: A Con- 
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comprehensive coverage of journals in all 
the social sciences throughout the world, 
abstracting services will be limited to those 
articles which might have been considered 
relevant for publication in Conflict Resolu- 
tion in their entirety. 


tribution to the Theory of Guided Cul- 
ture Contact,” pp. 583-92. International 
student-exchange programs are promoted in 
part because it is assumed that guided cul- 
ture contact aids in promoting international 
understanding. The authors studied the atti- 
tudes and experiences of some Indian stu- 
dents at a university in the United States, 
with the objective of developing some tenta- 
tive propositions about culture contact. 

A visitor's attitudes toward and images of 
an alien culture are affected by his percep- 
tion of the host culture’s view of the status 
of his own country. The visitor perceives hos- 
tility as an active component of low-status 
ascription when interaction ‘includes verbal 
references to certain “sensitive areas.” The 
latter are the subjects of long-standing criti- 
cism of his culture by colonial powers, the 
mere mention of which recalls the historical 
hostility. These perceived assaults enhance 
his personal identification with the prestige 
of his home country, and he reacts by erect- 
ing a set of mechanisms in defense and praise 
of his country. 

A classification is made of both sensitive 
areas and defense mechanisms, and some 
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factors are suggested which may be critical 
in the experiences of any nationality group 
when visiting another culture. 


American Journal of Sociology, Vol. LXI, 
No. 1 (1955). 


Gerald J. Schnepp and Agnes Masako 
Yui, “Cultural and Marital Adjustment 
of Japanese War Brides,” pp. 48-50. 
Widespread cultural marriages following a 
war between two nations has been suggested 
as a way of increasing mutual understanding. 
Opinion varies as to whether such marriages 
can be successful. The authors report 15,500 
marriages between Americans and Japanese 
between 1945 and 1954. Twenty American- 
Japanese war marriages were studied. Their 
results do not confirm the assumptions of 
hasty marriage and severe conflict frequently 
made about intercultural marriages. 


American Political Science Review, Vol. 
XLIX, No. 1 (1955). 


Ernst B. Haas, “Types of Collective Se- 
eurity: An Examination of Operational 
Concepts,” pp. 40-62. The system of col- 
lective security of the League of Nations 
rested on the notion of universal moral obli- 
gation, and the United Nations system was 
expected to rest on a concert of the great 
powers. Security activities of the United Na- 
tions, however, have come to rest on the con- 
cept of permissive enforcement, under which 
the United Nations authorizes especially in- 
terested states to take enforcement action, 
and on the concept of balancing, under which 
disputing states accept mediation or concili- 
ation lest they alienate third parties. 


No. 2. 


James G. March, “An Introduction to the 
Theory and Measurement of Influence,” 
pp. 431-51. If decision-making is a focal 
area of empirical social science research, a 
useful definition of influence and analyses of 
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influence processes are necessary. Influence 
is defined as “that which induces behavior 
on the part of the individual at time t, differ- 
ent from that which might be predicted on 
the basis of a knowledge of the individual 
organism at time to.” A model of the indi- 
vidual organism is presented in an attempt 
to develop a conception of the decision-mak- 
ing process upon which a theory of influence 
can be built. 


No. 3. 


Kenneth W. Thompson, “Toward a The- 
ory of International Politics,” pp. 733- 
46. A summary report of a conference of 
noted scholars and practitioners of interna- 
tional politics. The discussion covers, in re- 
lation to international politics, the purposes 
and functions of theory, its nature and con- 
tent, its limitations, and its types. “The pres- 
ent state of theory in the field of international 
politics is compounded of vigorous debate, 
intellectual growth, and little unanimity on 
points of detail.” 


American Sociological Review, Vol. XX, No. 
4 (1955). 


Landsberger, Henry A., “Interaction 
Process Analysis of Professional Behav- 
ior: A Study of Labor Mediators in 
Twelve Labor-Management Disputes,” 
pp. 566-75. Twelve single-session media- 
tion cases arising in small enterprises and 
handled by state mediators were recorded - 
and afterward subjected to interaction proc- 
ess analysis as developed by Bales. The re- 
sults show that mediators took leadership in 
the social emotional area more markedly than 
in the task area. They scored higher than did 
the average of the other participants in “giv- 
ing support,” “giving agreement,” and “re- 
leasing tension”; they scored lower in 
“showing hostility,” “disagreeing,” and 
“manifesting tension.” If task leadership is 
defined in terms of giving suggestions, eval- 
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uations, and information, in contrast to ask- 
ing for them, then the mediators were not 
consistent task leaders. They made more 
suggestions than the average of the other 
participants, but they asked for more infor- 
mation, and they gave less. Their rate of 
evaluation was about average. The study 
analyzes the differences in role behavior of 
different mediators and the types of mediator 
behavior that are correlated with varying 
kinds of participant behavior. 


British Journal of Sociology, Vol. VI, No. 2 
(1955). 


H. Durant, “Public Opinion Polls and 
Foreign Policy,” pp. 149-58. Every poll 
in America has found over the past years a 
large majority of Americans opposed to the 
entry of the Peking government into the 
United Nations. British polls, however, taken 
over the same period, have shown on each 
occasion a large group, between 40 and 60 
per cent, who favor the inclusion of Commu- 
nist China. The attitudes of the two peoples 
have remained different and consistently so. 
Discussion. 


Human Organization, Vol. XIV, No. 3 (1955). 


Afif I. Tannous, “Dilemma of the Elite 
in Arab Society,” pp. 11-15. The author 
examines the effect in Arab society of the 
sharp segmentation into two strata of ex- 
tremes, with a deep and wide gap between 
them. Unity of purpose and action within 
Arab society was maintained during the 
struggle for emancipation of their countries 
from foreign domination. As long as these 
struggles lasted, the elite spoke directly with 
the voice of the people. Very different prob- 
lems and demands arose after independence 
was gained, and a crucial problem has be- 
come how to change from the old form of 
leadership into the new. The author exam- 
ines some of the ways in which this develop- 
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ment can occur and some major problems 
which are being met. 


International Journal of Social Psychiatry, 
Vol. I, No. 3 (1955). 


Mottram Torre, “Psychiatric Observa- 
tions of International Conferences,” pp. 
48-50. Some possible contributions of so- 
cial science to the understanding and oper- 
ation of international conferences are out- 


lined. 


Journal of Personality, Vol. XXIV, No. 2 
(1955). 


Elizabeth G. French and Raymond R. 
Ernest, “The Relation between Authori- 
tarianism and Acceptance of Military 
Ideology,” pp. 181-91. Using two groups 
of subjects—186 airmen in basic training and 
272 officer-candidate-school students—the 
authors found a positive correlation between 
scores on the California F-scale (designed 
to measure authoritarian attitudes) and ac- 
ceptance of military ideology. The relation- 
ship was found to be greater when only those 
F-scale items which deal with conventional- 
ism, submission to and enforcement of au- 
thority, and practical “hardheadedness” were 
correlated with the Military Ideology Scale. 


Journal of Politics, Vol. XVII, No. 1 (1955). 


George A. Lipsky, “The Theory of Inter- 
national Relations of Harold D. Lass- 
well,” pp. 43-58. An évaluation of the 
contributions of Professor Lasswell to the 
study and science of international politics. 
Lasswell’s emphasis on values and on the 
role of elites in preserving democratic values 
is discussed, as is his emphasis on the psycho- 
social determinants of democratic public 
order. The author is critical, by implication, 
of Lasswell’s alleged stress on the manipula- 
tion of society for democratic ends—Lipsky’s 
term for this is “democratic brain washing”— 
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but he concludes that Lasswell’s contribu- 
tion to social science in general “is or could 
be enormous.” 


No. 3 


Ewald W. Schnitzer, “German Geopoli- 
ties Revived,” pp. 407-23. A provocative 
and sobering analysis of the social back- 
grounds and political viewpoints of the post- 
war German geopoliticians represented in 
the pages of the revived (1951) Zeitschrift 
fiir Geopolitik. Comparing prewar and cur- 
rent German geopolitics, the author finds 
that (1) current contributors to the Zeit- 
schrift include eleven prewar contributors, 
some of them former Nazi party officials and 
members of Haushofer’s inner circle; (2) 
a large number of contributors have impor- 
tant military and business (especially export 
business) connections; (3) the most extreme 
views are stated by non-German contribu- 
tors: “a policy . . . calculated to protect 
[Z.f.G.] from the stigma of narrow national- 
ism or neo-Nazism”; (4) the “new Zeitschrift 
is consistently critical of America. . . . But 
clearly identified with the West.” The author 
concludes that current German geopolitics 
is not symptomatic of a resurgence of nazi- 
ism, but he emphasizes that the new geo- 
political school is at the extreme right of the 
German political spectrum. 


Journal of Social Psychology, Vol. XLI, No. 1 
(1955). 


E. Terry Prothro and Levon H. Melikian, 
“Studies in Stereotypes. V. Familiarity 
and the Kernel of Truth Hypothesis,” 
pp. 3-10. In May, 1951, and December, 
1952, studies were made of the stereotypes 
of five nationalities held by Arab students at 
the American University of Beirut, Lebanon. 
Between the two dates there was a great in- 
crease in the number of Americans visiting 
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and living in Beirut. Stereotypes of the other 
four nationalities did not change significant- 
ly, but four new terms were added to the 
stereotype of Americans: “sociable,” “super- 
ficial,” “jolly,” and “simple.” 


Political Science Quarterly, Vol. LXX, No. 2 
(1955). 


Ernest R. May, “The Development of 
Political-military Consultation in the 
United States,” pp. 161-80. The article 
presents a rather brief, formal account of the 
history of political-military consultation. 


Psychological Monographs, Vol. LXIX, No. 
4 (1955) (whole No. 389). 


Eugenia Hanfmann and Jacob W. Getzels, 
“Interpersonal Attitudes of Former So- 
viet Citizens, as Studied by a Semi-pro- 
jective Method,” pp. 1-37. Five brief fic- 
titious “episodes,” describing problems of in- 
terpersonal relationships (three concern job 
situations), were used in discussion fashion, 
to test matched samples of Russian displaced 
persons and Americans (N = 51 each). Re- 
sponses were analyzed in terms of proposed 
solutions, motivation, and empathy with 
actors in the stories. The picture of the “So- 
viet Situation” which appeared is also sum- 
marized. Certain comparisons, notably of 
attitudes toward authority and of aggression, 
showed small differences between the two 
groups, although the Russians tended to be . 
more compliant to authority. The Russians 
revealed a stronger feeling of relatedness to 
the group. Probably the most striking differ- 
ence was in the pervasive involvement of the 
regime, for the Russians, in most personal 
relationships, especially where one actor had 
a position of authority. This evidently makes 
fear, caution, and self-protectiveness constant 
elements in considering courses of action. 
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An important purpose of Conflict Resolution 
will be to stimulate systematic research on 
international processes. The Journal will pro- 
vide a channel of communication for the re- 
search and thinking which are already being 
done, including work directly in this area and 
work in related areas that is potentially rele- 
vant. In addition, the Journal will enrich the 
study of international relations by encourag- 
ing, within the behavioral sciences, a new 
area of specialization. Since the Journal will 
be concerned with problem area rather than 
discipline, it will provide the interdiscipli- 
nary context favorable to research on inter- 
national behavior. 

The Journal will provide useful services for 
those who are contemplating or are already 
engaged in research, as well as for the general 
reader. Besides a section devoted to theoreti- 
cal and empirical articles, Conflict Resolution 
will also include special departments on cur- 
rent research, current literature, discussions 
and reviews, correspondence, and announce- 
ments. 

Since the field delineated for the Journal 
isa new one, bridging the gap between the 
traditional disciplines of history and political 
science and the new methods of the behav- 
ioral sciences, the problem of stating what 
materials are suitable for publication is not 
easy. The list below is intended to give some 
concrete examples of the type of material 
which the Editorial Board has in mind. It is 
understood that this list is not exhaustive. 
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Dynamics of xenophobia 

Effects of economic pressures on international re- 
lations 

Biological foundations of conflict and co-oper- 
ation 

Geographic factors in international relations 

Effects of modern warfare on popular ethical 
standards 

Relationships between population increases and 
war 

The role of religious movements in international 
relations 





Attitudes toward other nations and toward war 
as a function of socialization experiences 

Channels of communication and influence on for- 
eign-policy issues 

Factors in successful federation of peoples with 
diverse cultures 

Emergence of individual responsibility in inter- 
national law 

Semantic analysis of international disagreements 

Economic models of conflict 

Methods of communicating social science find- 
ings to decision-makers and the general public 

The role of elites in foreign policy decisions 

The decision-making process in foreign relations 

The role of mass media in relation to biases af- 
fecting international relations 

Evaluation of educational programs on interna- 
tional organization 

Effects of student exchange on attitudes 

National stereotypes, their sources and conditions 
of change 

Public perception of the intentions of other na- 
tions 

Sources and components of nationalism 

Mathematical models of armament races 

Cross-cultural studies of war-mindedness in re- 
lation to other aspects of culture 

Analyses of historical examples of prolonged 
peaceful relations between nations 

Analyses of international conferences 

Comparison of industrial conflict with interna- 
tional conflict 


Experimental studies of aggression, threat, and 
intergroup conflict 


Manuscripts submitted to the Journal 
should adhere to the conventions concerning 
reference citations, preparation of tables and 
figures, manuscript format, etc., as described 
in the Manual of Style of the University of 
Chicago Press. 
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